





Teaching Guides 


Majorca—Mediterranean Playground (p. 8) 

How We Live in Majorca (pp. 9, 10) 

Award-winning Entries in the Junior Division of Scholastic 
Writing Awards (pp. 12-16) 


MAJORCA 
Concepts Developed in the Theme Article 


Like many other islands of the Mediterranean, Majorca 
enjoys a mild and pleasant climate that makes it a favorite 
spot for vacationers. But the Mediterranean islands lie along 
some of the world’s important trade routes, and as a result 
have often become battlegrounds of rival powers. 


Ways of Using the Unit on Majorca 
DRAMATIC DIALOGUES 


Aims: 1. To find ways of reporting on an article that will 
give incentive to searching the content for information. 

2. To increase proficiency in verbal skills. 

3. To develop flexibility in using Junior Scholastic. 

To the pupils: Search through the theme article and the 
“How We Live” stories and underline all the information 
you will need to answer questions about a visit to Majorca. 
Then join one of your classmates and plan a dramatic dia- 
logue. One of you represents a tourist agency interested 
in having Americans visit Majorca; the other, a prospective 
tourist. Present your dramatic dialogues for your class- 
mates. : 

You will need to know the geographical location—what 
countries lie nearest to the islands; how far it is from the 
U. S.; what nearby cities and towns would be interesting 
to visit. 

Be prepared to tell about the climate, for that is always 
an important thing to know when planning a travel ward- 
robe. 

One of the first questions you will be asked is what such 
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a vacation will cost. You can find some general information ; 
to guide you. ; 
If the prospective tourist is a mother, she will want 
to know about food—whether fresh fruits and vegetables 
are available. And if they plan to stay for some months, 
as the American man did in the account you have read, 

she will welcome information about the schools. 


How We Live in Majorca 


To the pupils: The two young people who live on the 
island of Majorca would like to get letters from you but 
will be able to answer only a few of them. 

Juan will certainly be more likely to answer a letter if 
it is written in Spanish. So, if you are studying the language, 
here is a splendid opportunity for you to get some prac- 
tice. Or if you do not know Spanish, maybe some friend 
who knows the language will help you. 

As you read the stories of Juan and Carmen, use a pencil 
to underline those parts which interest you most. Then 
use one of those as a starting place for a letter-conversation. 

For example, if you are a pianist you probably know 
some of Chopin’s compositions. Talk with Carmen about 
the ones you like best. 

Both Juan and Carmen like animals and seem to have 
many pets to care for. Tell about your pets and describe 
any tricks they have. 

Juan gives a vivid description of the processions during 
Holy Week. Does that give you any ideas for celebrations 
you could describe? 


Poetry Awards 

To the pupils: After you have read the award-winning 
poems aloud, let us discuss them and give interpretations 
of the authors’ thoughts. Which lines do you like best? 
Sometimes a phrase or group of words will have special 
appeal. Point those out when discussing the poems. The 
writing style of each poem is quite different. Make com- 
parisons between them. 

In Margaret’s poem, “The Maple Seed Ballerina,” 
words and phrases especially suggest a dancer? 

To the teacher: “The Maid of Orleans” may be used as a 
choral reading, as follows: 

Solo: ‘The Maid of Orleans’ 

Solo: By Leslie Wickland 

The questions in the first two lines of each verse may 
be read by the group. A single voice or a small group 


which 


A Treat for Your Pupils This Summer—see pp. 5-T—8-T 
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FINAL ISSUE 


This is the last issue of Junior Scholastic for the 
1953-54 school year. Happy vacation! We hope you 
will be with us again next semester. 











of blended voices will read the response given in the 
last two lines of each stanza. 


First Award Essay 

To the pupils: Linda has used an everyday experience as 
the basis of an amusing essay. After reading it, go over 
it again and find the ways in which she compares herself 
to a machine. Do you gain any impressions of what kind 


of person Linda is? What have you learned about her from 
her essay? 


First Award Short Story 


To the pupils: In “The Follower,” Sally has introduced 
us to a number of people. After the stery has been read 
aloud by some of your classmates, pick one of the char- 
acters Sally has mentioned. Re-read the story and gather 
all clues which show the type of person you have chosen. 
_ Put these ideas together to make an oral report describing 

the character. 

For example: There is not much told in the story about 
Carol. But from what-I have learned I would like her. 
She must be at least 16 years old, for she drives a car. 
She seems to have a sense of humor, judging from her 
kidding the Georgia accent. She evidently isn’t a sorehead, 
for she holds no grudge against Connie for neglecting 
her for Jill. Carol seems to be a regular person, strong 
enough not to worry about losing a friend for a time. 


FOLLOW-UP DISCUSSION 

To the pupils: In Sally’s story, Connie has a problem to 
solve. Can you state the problem in a few words? 

Is it a type of problem that might really happen to teen- 
agers? 

We learn that Connie has been unhappy about the 
situation for some time. The story shows her beginning 
to attack the problem. Will that one incident of going to 
the movie with Carol be enough to set everything straight? 

If you were continuing the story, what would you 
have happen next? 

Has Sally known a lot of small children? Does she 
understand the way they think and act? 





Folklore Map 


The colorful map of “American Folklore & Legend,” 
which was widely distributed by Junior Scholastic to sub- 
scribing schools three years ago, has been reprinted by the 
National Conference of American Folklore for Youth, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, and may be pur- 
chased from them at 50 cents each. The map is printed 
on durable paper and is suitable for wall display. The Con- 
ference also has free materials on folklore, which will be 
sent to teachers on request. 





Ten Quesfons for a Five-minute Quiz 


1. Name the body of water that lies between Europe 
and Africa. (Mediterranean Sea) 

2. Majorca belongs to what nation? (Spain) 

3. What is the capital of the Balearic Islands? (Palma) 

4. Is a peseta a Spanish donkey, a flower, or the money 
used on Majorca? (Money used on Majorca) 

5. Was Chopin a woodsman, a shopkeeper, or a pianist? 
( Pianist) 

6. When the moon moves between the sun and the earth, 
is the result an ellipse, an eclipse, or a collapse? (An eclipse ) 

7. Are the half-wild horses of the West called burros, 
mustangs, or mules? (Mustangs) 

8., How many stars are there on the flag of a General 
of the Army? (Five) 

9. In what two nations are the “sister towns” of Nogales? 
(U. S. and Mexico) 

10. What is the name of Junior Scholastic’s summer-time 
edition (we hope you'll all subscribe!) ? (SummerTime) 





SCHOLASTIC WRITING AWARDS 


To be sponsored by W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company 


The Scholastic Writing Awards for 1955 will be co-spon- 
sored by Scholastic Magazines and the W. A. Sheaffer Pen 
Company, leading manufacturers of writing equipment. 

The Writing Awards, to be conducted next year for the 
30th time, were established in 1925 by Scholastic Magazine 
as a major division of the Scholastic Awards for creative 
writing and visual arts by high school students. They provide 
recognition in both Senior and Junior Divisions for out- 
standing literary work by young people and have long been 
recognized as the “Pulitzer Prizes” of high school writing. 
The high standards which have come to be associated with 
them will be maintained without a break. In addition to 
providing the cash prizes for the general classifications, the 
Sheaffer Company will give special awards of “Snorkel” 
fountain pens. 

Complete Rules and Information for the 1955 Awards 
will be published in September, 1954, and will be publi 
cized throughout the school year in all Scholastic Magazines 
The closing date will be March 1, 1955. 





Answers to May 19 Quiz-word Puzzle 

ACROSS: l-her; 4-I.L.0.; 5-union; 7-hand; 9-form; 12-Ali; 
13-war; 14-mats; 16-oats; 17-entry; 19-deeds; 20-T.M.; 22- 
E.N.E.; 23-we; 25-hour; 27-real; 29-err; 30-arm; 3l-eat; 33-ism; 
34-lo; 35-N.E. 

DOWN: l1-hind; 2-Eli; 3-roof; 5-united; 6-noways; 7-ham; 
8-Ala.; 10-rat; 11-Mrs.; 15-sneer; 16-order; 18-ten; 20-the; 21- 
more; 23-warm; 24-elm; 26-Ural; 28-ease; 32-to; 33-in. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 20 
1. NEWS REPORTER (40 points): 1-b; 2-c; 3-a; 4-c. 
2. TRIP TO MAJORCA (40 points): 1-F; 2-T; 3-F; 4-F; 
5-T; 6-T; 7-T; 8-T. 
38. NUMBER, PLEASE (20 points): 1-13 days; 2-197 years. 
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Junior Scholastic 


Note: Letters indicate month (F-Feb., Mr-March, A- 
April, My-May). The first figure indicates the page 
number. Example: A7-14 means April 7, page 14. 


A 
Advertising: History, AT7-14; 
Talking Ad, F10-5. 
Agriculture: California Drills 


Irrigation Tunnel, F24-4; Ero- 
sion Losses, Al4-6; Farmers 
Send Livestock to Needy 
Farms Outside of U. S., A28- 
6; World Produces More Food, 
Mr10-7. 

Air Conditioning, 
(chart), A28-12. 
Alsace: Bibliography, 
Theme Article (map), 
World Friendship, A7-10. 
American History: see 

Back When. 

American Indians: Navajos Are 
in Poor Health, Mrl0-5, U.S. 
Bill May End Indian Treaty 
of 1794, F17-4. 

Antarctica: Australians to Set 
Up First Permanent Weather 
Station, Mr3-4; My5-6. 


Keep Cool 


Mr17-2T; 
AT7-8; 


Way 


Archaeology : Scientist Uses 
Stone Age Axe, A28-7. 
Argentina: Buenos Aires, City 


Without Traffic Lights, A21-6. 
Astronomy: Life on Mars? F3-7. 
Atomic Power: Atomic Battery, 

F24-5; Atom-Powered Loco- 

motive, Mr3-4; First Portable 

Atomic Power Plant, Mr24-5; 

Plastic Balloon Suit Protects 

Workers, F17-6; Portable X-ray 

Machine Developed, A28-7; 

Robots Used in Atomic Energy 

Plants, Mr3-4; Scientists Will 

Discuss Peaceful Uses, My5-6. 
Atomic Submarine: Nautilus 

Launched, F3-5. 

Australia: Explorers Set Up 
Permanent Weather Station in 
Antarctica, Mr3-4, My5-6; 
Strikes Oil for First Time, F3- 
7; Russian Diplomat Asks 
Political Asylum, My5-5; 
Thoroughbred (story of sheep 
dog), Mri0-13. 

Automobiles: Cars of the Future, 
F3-Cover; First Jet Car, F10- 
5; Hudson and Nash Merger, 
F3-5; Production Figures, Mr 
10-7; U. S. Automobile Toll, 
Mr10-6. 

Aviation: seé also Guided Mis- 
siles. Ejection Seats for Jet 
Planes, Mri7-5; New Helicop- 
ter Designs, My5-7; Vertical 
Planes, A7-7; XV-1 Converti- 
plane, F24-3; U.S. Airlines to 
Use Knots and Nautical Miles, 
Al4-6. 

B 


Bibliography: Alsace, Mrl7-2T; 
Britain, F10-2T; British Gui- 
ana, A7-24T; Industry, U. S., 
Mr3-27T; Kashmir, A14-7T; 
Panama Canal Zone, F3-20T; 
Portugal, Mr24-2T; Samoa, A28- 
2T; Sweden, A21-2T; Teen- 
age Citizenship, F17-2T; Unit- 
ed Nations—Specialized Agen- 
cies, F3-20T. 

Birds: Feeding Tips, F3-7; Star- 
lings, My5-7. 

Books: Morgan Library Buys 
Constance Missal, Mr24-4. 

Bowring, Mrs. Eva: Appointed 
to U. S. Senate, A28-5. 

Bridge: Bridge-Tunnel to Link 

Denmark and Sweden, My5-5; 


Michigan to Build New Long 
Bridge (map), F10-3; Missouri 
River to Be Moved te Flow 
under Bridge, A7-7. 

British Commonwealth: Bibliog- 
raphy, F10-2T; Queen Tours 
Commonwealth (map), F24- 
Cover; Theme Article (chart), 
F24-6; World Friendship (Scot- 
land), F24-8. 

British Guiana: Bibliography, 

* AT-24T; Theme Article (map), 
A21-8; World Friendship, A21- 


10. 

Brotherhood Week: 1954 Poster, 
F24-4. 

Business, U. S.: World’s Largest 
Business, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, Mr17-7. 

Cc 
California: Drill Big Irrigation 


Tunnel, F24-4. 

Canada: Copper Mining Rush 
in Western Ontario (map), 
Mrl7-7; Names Islands After 
Queen Elizabeth, F17-4; St. 
Lawrence Icebreakers, Mr17-7; 
Toronto Subway Opens, A21-6. 

Candy: Chocolate Bars Are 
Skinnier, Mr3-4. ‘ 

Cats: 50 Million, F10-5. 

Caves: Spelunkers Explore Crys- 
tal Cave, Ky., Mr17-7. 

Ceylon: Bibliography, Mr10-2T; 
Theme Article (map), Mr24-6; 
World Friendship, Mr24-8. 

Citizenship: see also Teen-Age 
Citizen. Picture Pen Pal Proj- 
ect, A28-5; Teen-agers to Help 
Build Church, A28-6. 

Civil Defense: H-Bomb Destruc- 
tion, Al4-4. 

Civil War: Last Survivor of 
Union Army, Mr3-4. 

Clown: Grock the Great, Swiss 
Clown, Mr24-4. 

Coal: Conveyor Belt in South- 
eastern Ohio, F10-5. 

Coffee: Prices to Stay High in 
1954, F24-4. 

Comics: Katzenjammer 
(history), Mr17-20. 
Contests: A.A.U.N. Contest, F17- 
3T; Hallmark Hall of Fame, 
F17-3T; First Prize Essay, 

My5-22; Winners, A28-4. 

Continents: Were Continents 
Once One Big Land Mass? 
(map), F3-6. 

Costa Rica: Extra Hour of Day- 
light Saves Electric Power, 
F17-6. 

Council of Foreign Ministers— 
Berlin: see International Con- 
ferences. 


Days 


Deep-Sea Diving: French Naval 
Officers Make Deepest Dive, 
Mr3-5. 

Denmark: Bridge-Tunnel to Link 
Sweden and Denmark, My5-5. 

Dogs: 30 Million, F10-5; Cham- 
pion Dogs, Mr3-2. 

Driver Safety: Tommy Gets the 
Keys (B. F. Goodrich insert), 
Mr3: 9-40. 


Education: History, F3-12, F10- 
10; Pupils Dance to Learn 
Arithmetic, A21-5. 


‘ 
Egypt: Gen. Naguib Restored as 
President, Mr10-5; King Amen- 
hotep II Statue, F24-5. 
Eisenhower, Dwight D.: Inspects 
Gettysburg Farm, Mr24-3; Mu- 
seum Opens at Abilene, Kan- 


sas, A21-5; President’s Castle 
in Scotland (World Friend- 
ship), F-24-8. 

Electricity: 75th Anniversary, 
F24-3. 

Electronics: General Electric 
Highlights of 1953 (insert), 
F10-11. 

Elephants: Dig Water Holes in 
Kenya, Al4-6. 

Erosion: Drought and Wind 


Storm Damages to Farm Land, 
Al4-6. 

Eskimos: New Cookbook, A21-6; 
Reindeer Ranches, My5-6, 

Espionage: Russian Agents De- 
fect to West, My5-5. 

Europe: TV Network to Link 8 


Nations, Al4-6; Worst Cold 
Wave, Mr3-3. 

Flags: Half-Mast Flag Regula- 
tions, Mr17-6. 

Folklore: Stormalong, the Sailor 
Giant (radio play, Anna T. 
Lehlbach), A21-11. 

Foreign Students: 32 Foreign 
Students Visit Scholastic, 
F17-5. 


Forest Fires: TV Cameras Test- 
ed as Observer, A28-7. 

France: see also Alsace. Electric 
Locomotive Sets World’s Rec- 
ord, Mrl0-7; Naval Officers 
Make Deepest Dive, Mr3-5. 

Franklin, Benjamin: Historians 
Collect Franklin Papers, F10-4. 

Freedom Answers Communism: 
Freedom of Faith, F3-18; Work- 
ers:. Free Men or Slaves? F10- 
27; When Farmers Aren’t Free, 
F17-12; Ideas for Sale, Mrl0- 
14; Elections: Free or Fixed?, 
Mrl10-14; When One Group 
“Runs the Show,” Mr24-12; 
One Guess .. . Which Is the 
Imperialist?, Al4-14; Rule of 
Men or Rule of Law, A21-12; 
Freedom from Fear, My5-14; 
Our Priceless Freedoms, My 
12-7. 

Freedoms Foundation: Freedom 
Shrine Planned for Nation's 
Capital, A21-5. 

Frogs: South Africans Have 
World’s Champion, F10-5. 


General Electric: Highlights of 
1953 (special insert), F10-11. 

Geology: Were Continents Once 
One Big Land Mass? (map), 
F3-6. 

Germany: First Post War Ocean 
Liner, Mr3-4; Girls Flee East 
Germany to See U. S. Movies, 
AT7-6; Good-Deed Sentence 
Given Delinquent, Mr10-6; His- 
tory of Alsace, A7-8; Russian 
Spy Asks Political Asylum, 
My5-5. 

Gibraltar: Spanish Students Riot 
over British Royal Tour, F17- 


5. e 

Great Britain: see also British 
Commonwealth. Queen Mother 
Elizabeth to Visit U. S., Mrl0- 
6; 1,500 Rescued from Burning 
Ship, Al4-5; Windmill Power, 
My5-7. 

Greenland: To Try Out Portable 
Atomic Power Plant, Mr24-5. 

Guided Missiles: Sparrow Is 
Navy’s Newest, Mr17-7. 


Hallmark Hall of Fame: see 


Contests. 
Harris, Ray: Thoroughbred 
(story), Mrl0-13; Micawber 


(story), Mr17-17. 
Hobbies: Wishbone Collection, 
A28-7. 


3-T 


Horses: One of Smallest Ever 
Born, A21-4; Still Used to 
Deliver Mail in Philadelphia, 
F3-7. 

Housing: U. S. Marines Try Out 
Plastic Shelter, F10-4. 

Hydrogen Bomb: Bomb Ex- 
ploded, A7-7; Destruction to 
Change Civil Defense Plans, 
A28-7; Freedom from Fear, 
My5-14; Test’ Announced, F3- 
7, Mri0-7. 


1 
Indo-China: Air Lift, My5-5; 
French Hold Dienbienphu 
(map), Al4-4; French Push 


Back Communists, F3-5. 

Industry, U. S.: Bibliography, 
Mr3-27T; American Industry 
Bets on Prosperity, Mr17-11; 
Changing Face of America, 
Mr17-9; Plastics—What Next?, 
Mri17-17; When Industry Comes 
to Town, Mr1i7-10. 

Infantile Paralysis: 
poned, F17-6. 

International Conferences: Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers—Ber- 
lin: Big Four Talks Open, 
Chief Topic Is Germany and 
Austria, F10-4, Mr3-3; Inter- 
American Conference — Cara- 
cas: 21 American Nations Meet 
in Caracas, Mr3-2; Geneva 
Conference: Topics to Be Dis- 
cussed, A28-5. 


J 

Japan: Gives Peace Bell to 
United Nations, F10-5; Kabuki 
Dancers Visit U.S. (news and 
cover), Mri0-6; Public Phones 
Taken Off Honor System, Mr3- 
3; Russian Diplomat Asks Po- 
litical Asylum, My5-5. 


Kansas: Celebrates 
(map), Al4-5. 
Kashmir: Bibliography, A14-7T; 
K-2 Climbers, My5-7; Theme 
Article (map), A28-8; World 

Friendship, A28-10. 

Korea: Children’s Choir Tours 
U. S., My5-6; Help Korea 
Trains to Tour U. S. to Aid 
Reconstruction, A21-4. 
Prisoners: All 347 Pro-Commu- 
nists PWs Vanish Behind Iron 
Curtain, F10-4; United Nations 
Frees All Its War Prisoners, 
F3-5. 


Tests Post- 


Centennial 


L 


Lehlbach, Anna T.: Stormalong, 


Sailor Giant (radio play), 
A21-11. 
Lide, Alice: Yinka-tu the Yak 


(story), Al4-16. 
Lincoln, Abraham: Young Abe 


Lincoln (play, Betty Smith), 
F 10-28. 

M 
Mail-order Catalogue: History, 
F17-10. 


Majorca: Bibliography, My5-24T; 
Theme Article, My19-8; World 
Friendship, My19-9. 

Maldive Islands: Prefer to Be 
Ruled by Sultan (map), Mri17- 
: . 


Mars: Life on Mars?, F3-7. 

Medicine: Attack on Tsetse Fly, 
F24-5. 

Minerals: U. S. Gets First Iron 
Ore from Venezuela Mines, 
F3-6. 

Mississippi River: River Course 
Changing (map), A21-6. 

Moa: Extinct Bird, Mr17-6. 

Morgan Library: Buys Constance 
Missal, Mr24-4. 

Mountaineering: K-2 Climbers, 


My5-7. 

Museums: Eisenhower Museum 
Opens at Abilene, Kansas, 
A21-5. \ 










































































PERE EY 





4-T 


Music: Arturo Toscanini Retires 
as NBC Symphony Conductor, 


~4. 


N 

Navajos: Health Report, Mri0-5. 

Nebraska: Celebrates Centennial 
(map), Al4-5. 

Netherlands: Fewer Wooden 
Shoes Being Worn, A28-6; 49 
“Thank You” Bells Arrive in 
Washington, D. C., Mr24-3; Re- 
pairing Flood Damage (map), 
F17-5. 

New York Herald Tribune Fo- 
rum: 32 Foreign Students Visit 
Scholastic Offices, F17-5. 

Newspapers: Rising Cost of, 
My5-6. 

Niagara Falls: Project to Stop 
Erosion, Mr10-7. 

North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion (NATO): International 
School for SHAPE Children, 
A7-6; U. S. Mules Serve as 
Turkish Pack Animals, Mr17-6. 

Norway: Draft Horses to Serve 
Army and Farms, A7-6. 


oO 


Oil: Australia Strikes Oil 
First Time, F3-7. 


for 


P-Q 

Pakistan: Cortland, N. Y., and 
Peshawar, Pakistan, Exchange 
Mayors, Al4-4. 

Panama: Theme Article (map), 
F3-8; World Friendship, F3-10. 

Panama Canal: Bibliography, F3- 
20-T; Theme Article (map), 
F10-6; World Friendship, F10- 
8. 

Parakeets: 5 Million in Ameri- 
can Homes, Mr24-5. 

Peru: Find Inca Child’s Body 
Preserved in Ice Cake, A7-6. 

Photography: History, A28-14; 
Photography in Everyday Life 
(Special Section), A28-15; Pic- 
ture Pen Pal Project, A28-5. 

Philippines: Rats Destroy Crops, 
A21-4. 

Plastics: 

Plays: 


What Next?, Mri7-16. 

Stormalong, the Sailor 
Giant (Anna T. Lehlbach), 
A21-11; Young Abe Lincoln 
(Betty Smith), F10-28. 

Polio: see Infantile Paralysis. 

Polynesia: see Samoa. 

Population: World 
My5-7. 

Porpoise: Jump Tests, A28-7 

Portugal: Bibliography, Mr24- 
2T; Theme Article (map), Al4- 
8; World Friendship, A14-10. 

Prices: Coffee to Stay High in 
1954, F24-4. 

Queen Elizabeth Islands: Canada 
Names Islands After Queen, 
F17-4. 


Increase, 


Radio: History, Al4-7; Radio for 
Policeman's Cap, Mr3-4. 

Railroads: French Electric Loco- 
motive Sets World's Record, 
Mrl10-7; Noisy Diesel Horns 
Give Way to Steam Whistles, 
F10-4. 

Rats: Destroy Crops in Philip- 
pines, A21-4. 

Records: French Naval Officers 
Make Deepest Dive, Mr3-5; 
1953 Was Record - Breaking 
Year, F3-7. 

Reading: Why Read? (General 
Electric’s Answer), Mri7-14. 
Religion: Church Juke Box Plays 
Religious Records, Al4-6; Free- 
dom of Faith, F3-14; Record 
Church Membership, A28-6; 
Teen-agers to Help Build 

Church, A28-6. 

Republican Party: Is 100 Years 
Old, Mr1i7-5. 

Revolutionary War: National Me- 
morial for War Dead, Mri7-5. 


Rhode Island: Rhode Island Red 
Hen Voted State Bird, Al4-6. 

Robot: see also Atomic Power. 
Boy Builds Robot, A21-5. 

Russia: Complain about Space 
Heroes, F17-4; Fish Are Out- 
smarting Russians, Al4-6; Flag 
to Be Changed, F24-5. 


Safety: Tommy Gets the Keys (B. 


F. Goodrich insert), Mr3:9-40; 
U. S. Automobile Death Toll, 
Mr 10-6. 

Samoa: Bibliography, A28-2T; 
Theme Article (map) My 12-7; 
World Friendship, My 12-10. 

Scholastic Awards: Art—Cover, 
My 19. 

Essay-—Automatic or Otherwise 
(Linda Hunt), My 19-13. 
Photography—Awards Listing, 
My19-18; Winning Photos, 
My19-11. 

Poetry—Lethe (Page Brown- 
ton), My19-12; Maid of Orleans 
(Leslie Wickland), My19-12; 
The Maple Seed Ballerina (Mar- 
garet Brooke), My 19-12. 
Short Story—The Follower 
(Sally Hanson), My19-14. 
Writing—Awards Listing and 
Judges, My19-17. 

Scotland: World Friendship, F24- 
8. 

Seeing Eye School: They Lead 
the Blind, Al4-12. 

Ships: Oil Queen Launched, F24- 
5; 1,500 Rescued from British 
Burning Ship, Al4-5; Weather 
Ships, Mr24-5. 

Siegel, Larry: Lay It 
Ziggy! (story), A7-12. 

Smith, Betty: Young Abe Lin- 
coln (play), F10-28. 

Snow: Studying Water Content, 
F10-5. 

Spain: First Snowfall in 70 
Years, F24-5; Thousands Riot 
in Cities over Gibraltar, F17-5. 

Special Inserts and Sections: 
Highlights 6f 1953 (General 
Electric), F10-11; Photography, 
A28-15; Teen-Age Citizen, F24: 
1TAC-28TAC; Tommy Gets 
the Keys (B. F. Goodrich), 
Mr3:9-40. 

Spelunkers: Explore Crystal 
Cave, Mr17-7. 

Spiders: Spinning Webs for U. S. 
Army, F24-5. 

Sports: 

General—New Faces for 1954, 
Mr17-26; Sussex, England Mar- 
ble Championship, A28-5. 
Baseball—Baltimore Orioles 
Now in Big League, Mr24-4; 
Bat Boy for the Yankees (Joe 
Carrieri), My5-20; “Casey at 
the Bat,’ A21-7; Yanks and 
Dodgers, Again, A21-23. 
Basketball—Big Shot (Bob Pet- 
tit), Mr3-45; By Hook or Crook 
(Don Lange), Mrl0-20; He’s 
Got His Points! (Franklin De- 
lano Selvy), F17-13. 
Football—1953 All-American H. 
S. Squad (chart), F3-16. 

Ice Skating—Bruce Heiss Wins 
Middle Atlantic Championship, 
F17-6. 

Short Shots—A28-19; My12-20. 
Skiing—Wallace Werner Wins 
Race in Norway, Mrl0-7. 
Swimming—Sizzling Hot in the 
Water (Gene Adler), F10-30. 
Tennis—A Racket in Kansas 
(T. H. Curley Vaughan), A7- 
16. 

Spotlight on America: Air Con- 
ditioning, chart (S. Eimerl), 
A28-12; Plastics—What Next? 
(Tony Simon), Mri7-16; See- 
ing Eye School (T. Simon), 
Al4-12. 

Stamps: Austrian Semi-Postals, 
My5-22; Cuba Use Mint-flavor 
Paste, F24-5; Falkland Islands, 


Down, 


Mri10-22; Greek Art Honored, 
F24-14; Kansas Commemora- 
tive, My19-22; Nebraska Com- 
memorative, A28-22; 1954 U. S. 
Prospects, F10-34; Statue of 
Liberty Bi-Color, Mr24-18; 
U. N. Stamp Club, Al4-5, Al4- 
22, A28-22, My5-22. : 
Stories: Lay It Down, Ziggy! 
(Larry Siegel), A7-12; Micaw- 
ber (Ray Harris), Mri17-18; 
Thoroughbred (Ray Harris), 
Mr10-13;  Yinka-tu the Yak 
(Alice Lide), A14-16. 
Suffrage: History, Mr10-15. 
Sweden: Bibliography, A21-2T; 
Bridge-Tunnel to Link Sweden 
and Denmark, My5-5; Theme 
Article (map), My5-8; World 
Friendship, My5-10. 
Switzerland: Telephone Service 
Answers All Questions, F3-6. 


T 


Teen-Age Citizen (special sec- 
tion, F24): Where You Stand 
Today, 2TAC; Place to Learn— 
How Do You Measure Up as a 
School Citizen? 3TAC; Teens 
Build Better Schools, 5TAC; 
Do You Know How to Study? 
6TAC; Family Portrait—Am I 
a Good Citizen at Home, 7TAC; 
Public Service—Am I a Good 
Citizen in My Community, 
10TAC; Youth Battles Vandal- 
ism, 12TAC; How You Can Be 
a Good Citizen in Your Com- 
munity, 13TAC; Shall I Con- 
tinue My Education? Forks in 
the Road, 14TAC; So You’re Go- 
ing to College? 17TAC; Foot- 
hold on the Ladder—How Shall 
I Start My Career? 19TAC; 
Self-Support—How Can I Best 
Manage My Money? 23TAC; 
Where to Look for Part-Time 
Jobs, 24TAC; Nation’s Needs 
—Where Do I Fit into the De- 
fense Picture? 26TAC; Selec- 
tive Service Classification Sys- 
tem,- 28TAC. 

Teen-Age Citizenship: 

Good Citizens in School, Mr3- 
5; Good Citizens at Home, Mr3- 
6; Good Citizens in the Com- 
munity, Mr 3-7; Studying for 
the Future, Mr3-8. 

Telephones: Japan’s Public 
Phones Taken Off Honor Sys- 
tem, Mr3-3; Swiss Telephone 
Service Will Answer All Ques- 
tions, F3-6. 

Television: Double Header Is 
Latest Idea for Nation's Sets, 
F3-6; Network to Link Eight 
European Nations, Al4-6; New 
Jersey Has Highest Percent- 
age of TV Sets, Mr3-4; Used to 
Detect Forest Fires, A28-7. 

Theme Articles: Alsace (map), 
A7-8; British Commonwealth 
(map), F24-6; British Guiana 
(maps), A21-8; Ceylon (map), 
Mr24-6; Industry, U. S., Mri7- 
8; Kashmir (map), A28-8; 
Majorca (map), My19-8; Pana- 
ma (map), F3-6; Panama Ca- 
nal Zone (map), F10-6; Portu- 
gal (map), Al4-8; Samoa (map), 
My12-8; Sweden (map), My5-8; 
Teen-Age Citizenship, Mr3-5; 
U. N. Specialized Agencies, F 
17:7; Wales (map), Mr10-8. 

Toscanini, Arturo: Retires as 
NBC Symphony Conductor, 
A21-4. 

Truman, Harry S.: Opportunity 
for Boys and Girls, F10-5. 

Turkey: Pres. Bayar Tours U.S., 
Fi0-3; U. S. Mules Serve 
NATO as Pack Animals, Mr 
17-6. 


U 


Union Army: Albert Woolson 
Last Survivor, Mr3-4. 

United Nations: World Produces 
More Food, Mr10-7; 3,000 Lan- 


guages Are Spoken, Mr24-5; 
Scholastic to Conduct U. N° 
Stamp Club, Al4-5, A14-22, 
A28-22. 

Specialized Agencies: Bibliog- 
raphy, F3-20T; Theme Article, 
F17-7. 

U. S. Air Academy: Congress 
Votes On, Mr24-4. 

U. S. Air Force: New Ejection 
Seats for Jet Planes, Mrl7-5. 

U. S. Armed Forces: Designed 
Convertiplane, F24-3; New 
Helicopter Designs, My5-7. 

U. S. Congress: Five Congress- 
men Shot on Floor of House, 
Mrl0-5; “Girl Asks for Job as 
Page, F24-4; Votes to Set Up - 
Air Academy, Mr24-4. 

U. S. Dept. of Agriculture: 
Studying Snow Crop, F10-5. 
U. S. History: Colonial Road, Mr 
24-3; Historians Collect Frank- 
lin Papers, F10-4; Kansas & Ne- 
braska Celebrates Centennial 
(map), Al4-5; National Me- 
morial for Revolutionary War 

Dead, Mr17-5. 

U. S. Marines: Try Out Plastic 
Shelter, F10-4. 

U. S. Navy: Charles S. Thomas 
New Secretary, Mr24-3; Laun- 
ches First Atom-powered Sub- 
marine, F3-5; Newest Guided — 
Missile, Mrl17-7; Record Num- 
ber Dives for Submarine, A2l- 
6; Sussex, England Marble 
Championship, A28-5; Swords 
for Officers at Fulldress Cere- - 
monies, F3-7; Vertical Planes, 
AT-7. ; 

U. S. Senate: Mrs. Eva Bowring 
Appointed, A28-5. 

U. S. Supreme Court: Goose 
Quill Pens Back, A21-6;. Sen- 
ate Approves Earl Warren as 
Chief Justice, Mr10-5. 

Uranium: Rush in U. S. Stirs 
Up Prospectors, F24-3. 


Vv 


Valentines: I Love You (Peter 
Wells), F10-Cover. 

Venezuela: U. S. Gets First Iron 
Ore Shipment, F3-6. 

Viet Nam: see Indo-China. 

Voting: History, Mri0-15. 


Ww 

Wales: Bibliography, F24-2T; 
Theme Article (map), Mrl0- 
8; World Friendship, Mr10-10. 

Washington, George: Farmer 
George, F17-11; Lost Statue by 
Ward Found, Mrl0-6. 

Way Back When (Tony Simon): 
“Casey at the Bat” (baseball), 
A21-7; By the Beautiful Sea 
(fun at the beach), My5-12; 
Cover the Barrels, Please! 
(grocery stores), Mr24-10; I 
Heard My Radio Clear Across 
the Room, Al4-7; Katzenjam- 
mer Days (comics), Mr17-20; 
Meet Me in St. Louis (Ex- 
position), F24-10; Our Golden 
School Days (education), F10- 
10; Page of Fun—1890 Style, 
My12-18; Slate Pencils and 
Penny Pads (education), F3- 
12; Slogan Advertising, AT7-14; 
Street Scenes, -Mr3-41; Wom- 
an’s Right toa Secret (voting), 
Mrl10-15; Yesterday’s No. 1 | 
Salesman (mail order cata- 
logue), F17-10; You Press the 
Button, We Do the _ Rest 
(photography), A28-14. 

World Friendship (How We 
Live): Alsace, A7-10; Ameri- 
can Samoa, Myl2-10; British 
Guiana, A21-10; Ceylon, Mr24- 
8; Kashmir, A28-10; Majorca, 
My19-9; Panama, F3-10; Pana- 
ma Canal Zone, F10-8; Portu- 
gal, Al4-10; Samoa, Myl12-10; 
Scotland, F24-8; Sweden, My 
5-10; Wales, Mrl0-10. 
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Scholastic 


Award, School Life, by Joseph Gors, Grade 9, Emil 
Hirsch High, Chicago, Ill. First shown, The Fair. 





Take the cover off the box 
—you're cet to go 


Heres everything you need to make 


Flach chote -Chapshots 


indoors, outdoors, morning, hoon or night 


Kodake famouse Brownie Hawkeye 


Hash Outfit 
See it, wherever Kodak Cameras are sold 6s 
All this for only ‘13 Camera alone, $695 


All in one wonderful Kodak package, you get this most 
popular flash camera— flasholder— batteries— flash bulbs 
—flash guard—film—and a helpful “how-to” booklet. 





TWO MORE GREAT BUYS IN KODAK CAMERAS 


Kodak Duaflex IIl1Cam- Brownie Holiday Cam- 


Prices include Federal Tax and are 











era—the popular reflex 
type—big bright view- 


finder — handy neck. 


strap. Camera with 
Kodet Lens $14.95. 
Flasholder $4. 


era — inexpensive — 
compact—gets excel- 
lent snaps. Easy to 
load—easy to carry— 
easy to use. Brownie 
Holiday Camera $3.95. 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester 4, N.Y. 





subject to change without notice. 























SPECIAL 
ISSUE 


This is the Student Achievement 
Issue of Junior Scholastic. Each year 
Scholastic Magazines invites grade 
school and high school students to 
enter their writing, art, and photog- 
raphy in the Scholastic Awards. 

In this issue of Junior Scholastic 
(on the cover and pp. 11-18) we are 
publishing some of the award-win- 
ning entries in the junior divisions 
of the Awards. On pages 17-19 all 
winners of awards in the junior di- 
visions of the Writing and Photogra- 
phy Awards are listed. On page 18 
are instructions on how to get a 
complete list of Art Awards winners. 

Winners of awards, honorable 
mentions, and places in all classifica- 
tions have been notified through 
their school principals. 





Junior Scholastic 


A National Magazine for Junior High 
School and Upper Elementary Grades; 
Published Weekly During School Year. 
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Editorial Assistant, Paula Hoberman; Arthur Knight 
(Movies), Zander: Hollander (Sports), Mary Jane 
Dunton (Art Director), Sarah McC. Gorman (Produc- 
tion Editor), William D. Boutwell (Editor, Scholastic 
Teacher), Lavinia Dobler (Librarian), Lucy Evankow 
(Library Research), Florence Liss (Teacher Edition). 
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»--a@ space-pilot 
with a handle-bar 
mustache! 


--- about as old-fashioned as 
a bike with handle-bar brakes! 


Zooming off in a space ship or riding a 
bike, you have to be able to stop, too. 
That’s why your bike should have a modern 
brake—a New Departure Coaster Brake. 
The New Departure is safe in the hub 

of the wheel . . . safe from weather, dirt, 
wear. It’s tough! It’s powerful! It’s light! 
Play safe—play modern! Get a bike with 

a New Departure Coaster Brake! 


Steer with your hands 





Stop with your feet! 2 = 
NEW DEPARTURE 


MM Cifet, Brake 
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SMOOTH STYLES AND 
SMART LOOKS— 


ARROW GRAD SHIRTS FOR BOYS 
ARE ‘CAMPUS APPROVED / 








Campus-Approved is right. A representative showing of new 
P ’ PP : : & . P = Authentic Blueprint Boat Exciting cotton plissé in 
Arrow Grad shirts was taken to fellows all over the country. They Builder cet. “S ce a 
: s uilder set. “‘Sanforized a wide range of smart 
rated them tops on good fit, good looks and slick patterns. Fel- shirt, $3.50. Trunks, $2.95. patterns and colors. $2.95, 
lows said .. .“the kind of shirts we really like to wear.” 


Next time you're shirt shopping, pick up a few Arrow Grad 
shirts. Sport or dress, plain or fancy, you just can’t beat "em. 
They're cut for plenty of style and tailored in the traditionally 
fine Arrow manner. 


Get some for yourself... you'll see lots of them in school and j 
out. Ask for Arrow Grad shirts at your favorite store. f 








ARROW 





Unusual rope pattern White, terry, crew-neck 





GRAD SHTRTS esr 
Styled by Cluett, Peabody & Co.,ine. in “‘Sanforized” cotton. pullover. Many bright 
Maize, blue or tan. $3.50. collar colors. $2.95. 











Arrow Grads are just the ticket for sports and casual wear. At of printed cotton on a tan background. There’s a variety of 
left is an easy-to-take terry cloth sport shirt in maize or white colors to choose from, and matching swim trunks, too. Get 
with harmonizing gingham trim. Note the smooth gingham yourself some casual, comfortable Arrow Grads . . . even the 


swim trunks to match, At right. a Mexican-inspired sport shirt gals love ‘em! 
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50 Cowboys Round Up 
Mustangs in N. Dakota 


Mustangs charging across grassy 


plains hard - riding cowboys 
hunched low in the saddle 
pounding hoofs raising clouds of 
dust. 

This was the exciting scene re- 
cently at Theodore Roosevelt Na- 
tional Park in North Dakota. For 
three days the cowboys rode through 
the vast park. They rounded up more 
than 200 mustangs, one of the big- 
gest U.S. roundups in many years. 

Most of the mustangs were horses 
which belonged to ranchers of North 
Dakota. These horses were branded. 
They had escaped the ranches to 
run wild. The rest were the colts of 
the branded mustangs. 

The purpose of the roundup was 
to clear the mustangs out of the park. 
Park officials had decided to restore 
the park to its original natural ap- 
pearance. They called in more than 
50 cowboys from Montana and the 
Dakotas for the roundup. 

The cowboys drove all mustangs 
into a big corral at park headquar- 
ters. All branded mustangs were re- 
turned to their owners. Mustangs 








without brands were given to the 
cowboys. They may use some of 
them as bucking horses in rodeos. 

Park officials say they will now 
turn loose buffalo, big horn sheep, 
and elk inside the park. In the 1880s 
the area was a favorite hunting ground 
for young Theodore Roosevelt. 


Britain and U.S. to Hold 
Old Car Contest Next Fall 


England’s quiet countryside won't 
be so quiet early next September. It 
will echo to a loud clattering, sput- 
tering, hissing, and popping. The 
racket will be made by U. S. and 
British cars of the early 1900s. 

The old cars will be rattling along 
for 850 miles between Edinburgh, 
Scotland, and Sussex in southern 
England. Britain challenged the U. S. 
to the contest. The cars will be 
judged for their speed, hill-climbing 
ability, brakes, endurance. 

Both teams of drivers will consist 
of 10 men who own old cars. The 
men will wear motoring outfits of 
yesteryear—heavy gloves, caps, gog- 
gles, linen dusters. The U. S. team 
will drive such cars as a 1906 Model 
K Ford, a 1916 Pierce-Arrow Race- 
about, a 1929 Duesenberg. 
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United Press photo 


SWOOPING SEAGULL SEIZES SNACK: This Johnny-on-the-spot photo shows a 


woman feeding a hungry seagull on the coast of Cornwall in southwest England. 











Interplanetary Tour Reservation 


You ore one of the first to request space tour reservation. 


Your name ond address will be kept on file in the American Museum-Heyden 
Plonetarium archives. 


Please list the information requested below ond mail this form to Junior 


Scholastic, 33 West 42 St., New York 36, N. Y., to be delivered te the 
Planetarium archives. 





PUAMB. .ccrcccccccscesccccccoocesccscoccssocccooooosseoes AGE... scene 
ust — 

ADORESS..... 0 ceccccseneceeerees! ITY. ceeseenee STATE... . 000008 eee 

Check tour desired: []Moon ([) Moers () Wpiter () Sot 














Be ready for S-Day! Get your space-flight re- 
servation now! By special arrangement with the 
American Museum-Hayden Planetarium of New 
York, world-famous astronomical research insti- 
tution, JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC offers the Official 
Interplanetary Tour Reservation which will be 
kept in the Planetarium archives. 


SPACE-FLIGHT CHART, SCHEDULE 


Also included is an interplanetary weight chart 
to show how much you will weigh in other 
worlds, and a space-ship time table. 


ALL THIS FREE WITH 2 SUBSCRIPTIONS TO 
SUMMERTIME—NEW VACATION MAGAZINE! 


To get your space-travel special assembly, mail 
coupon below with $1.00 for 2 subscriptions to 
SUMMERTIME for yourself and a friend (or just 
50¢ alone for your friend if you have already 
subscribed). On receipt of order we'll rush 
2 complete sets—2 reservation forms, 2 charts, 
2 schedules. 


; ——MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY!I'~~— 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Send space-travel sets to me and my friend 
(addresses below). 

(1! enclose $1.00 for subscriptions to 
SUMMERTIME for my friend and me. 
(1 have already subscribed ond enclose 

50¢ for my friend’s subscription. 
My 


Name 








City. BOR Rice 





Friend's 
Name 





St. & No 
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Dienbienphu Fortress 
Falls to Communists 


“We will not surrender . . . We will 
fight on to the end... Au revoir... 
Vive la France!” 

These were the last words sent over 
radio-telephone by General Christian 
de Castries, commander of Dienbien- 
phu. The surrounded French fortress 
in northwest Viet Nam was under 
heavy attack by Communist-led reb- 
els. (See May 5 issue.) 

A few moments after de Castries’ 
message, the fortress fell. The French 
and their Indo-Chinese allies, out- 
numbered four to one, fought on un- 
til they were overwhelmed. During 
the last battle, the French forces 
were believed to number about 10,- 
000 men. All were believed killed or 
captured. 

The fall of Dienbienphu was the 
greatest defeat, suffered by the 
French forces during the eight-year 
civil war in Indo-China. But military 
experts say the defeat does not mean 
the war is lost. The forces under the 
French command still number more 
than 400,000. And, the experts say, 
Dienbienphu’s location has no great 
military value. 


GALLANT GARRISON 


In a message to Rene Coty, the 
president of France, President Ei- 
senhower said that “the entire free 
world has been inspired by the hero- 
ism and stamina displayed by the 
gallant garrison at Dienbienphu.” 

In a world-wide radio-TV address, 


U. S. Secretary of State Dulles said 
that the fall of Dienbienphu “will 
strengthen, not weaken, our purpose 
to stay united” in checking further 
Communist aggression. “An epic bat- 
tle has ended,” he went on. “Great 
causes have, before now, been won 
out of lost battles.” 


No Progress Being Made 
Toward Peace at Geneva 


The Geneva Conference in Swit- 
zerland has made no progress toward 
peace in either Korea or Indo-China. 
The Communists last week rejected 
a French plan for an immediate 
cease-fire in Indo-China. 

The U. S. delegation at Geneva 
is now headed by General Walter 
Bedell Smith, Under Secretary of 
State. Recently, General Smith de- 
scribed the goals of our Government 
at the Geneva Conference, 

“We are here,” he said, “to estab- 
lish a united, free, democratic, inde- 
pendent Korea . . . we are here to 
prevent the spread of communism in 
Southeast Asia. We are here to bring 
closer together the free nations of 
the world.” 

General Smith then served notice 
on the Communist delegates that the 
U. S. would build more defense 
alliances with other free nations “if 
there is a continuing menace” to the 
safety of America. General Smith 
said the U. S. wishes to bring about 
an “honorable peace . . . [that] will 
promote freedom throughout the 
world.” 
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New York Times map 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY: Congress has approved a bill allowing the U. S. to 
cooperate with Canada in building the St. Lawrence Seaway. Route, shown by 
black line, would be made deeper for large ocean ships. On the map, No. 1 marks 
the Soo Canal, and No. 2, the Welland Canal. Both canals are already completed. 
Most of the work to deepen Seaway will be on 120-mile stretch between Nos. 3 and 5. 


. 








Wide World photo 
Bannister at end of his record mile-run. 


Briton Runs the Mile 
In Less Than 4 Minutes 


For the first time in history, a man 
has run a mile in less than four min- 
utes. And another man has made a 
shotput of more than 60 feet. 

At Oxford, England, Roger Ban- 
nister ran a mile in 3 minutes and 
59.4 seconds this month. Bannister, 
a. 25-year-old medical student, was 
near collapse at the end of his sen- 
sational race. 

At Los Angeles, Calif., Parry 
O’Brien, 22, tossed the shot (a 16- 
pound iron ball) 60 feet and 5% 
inches. O’Brien, a U. S. Olympic 
champion in 1952, broke his own rec- 
ord of 59 feet, 9 and % inches three 
times during the same day. 


Delkaria May Be New Name 
For Subcontinent of India 


Ever hear of Delkaria? 

It’s a word that you may someday 
see on world maps. Delkaria is a new 
name favored by Pakistan for the 
peninsula on which Pakistan and 
India are located. 

India calls this peninsula the “sub- 
continent of India.” Some of Pakis- 
tan’s officials strongly object. The 
officials say: “We are here, too, and 
very much so.” 

The name Delkaria was thought 
up by an Englishman. “Del stands 
for New Delhi, India’s capital; kar 
for Karachi, Pakistan’s capital,” he 
explained. “There’s three letters for 
each nation.” 
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, American Korean Foundation 
President Eisenhower's five-star flag. 
South Korea‘s flag is at upper right. 


Every U. S. General of the 
Army (“five-star general”) flies a 
scarlet flag with five white stars. 
President Eisenhower has given the 
flag he used during World War II to 
South Korea. The flag, above, will be 
on display in the American Wing of 
South Korea’s National Museum. 


A 29000-mile highway has been 
completed in Mexico. The new high- 
way starts at the Mexican town of 
Nogales, which is just across the 
border from Nogales, Arizona. The 
highway winds through six Mexican 
states and their capitals. It ends at 
Mexico City, capital of Mexico. 


This month Land O’ Lakes, 
Wis., became the smallest U. S. town 
where an airliner lands every day. 
The town (population: 150) can 
thank fish for this airline service! 
Land O’ Lakes is located in an area 
where fishing is very good. So many 
fishermen flock there that daily plane 
service is needed. 


HAPPY VACATION TO ALL! 
This is the last issue of Junior Scho- 
lastic for 1953-54. Next fall Junior 
Scholastic will be back with many 
enjoyable features. 





Planning a Trip to the Moon? 

Get your copies of Space- 
ship Time Schedule and Inter- 
planetary Weight Ghart. See 


announcement on page 5 for 
full details. 
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A Science News piven 


Total Eclipse of Sun 
To Occur on June 30 


On June 30 the moon will pass 
between the sun and the earth. As 


viewed from certain areas, the moon ~ 


will completely hide the sun from 
earth. This “blackout” is called a 
total eclipse of the sun. (See dia- 
gram at right.) 

The moon’s shadow will fall on 
the earth during the eclipse. The 
shadow will move across the earth 
in a path 75 to 90 miles wide. This 
path will stretch for 8,000 miles from 
northern Nebraska to India. (See 
map below.) 

Only persons living in the path of 
the moon’s shadow will see the total 
eclipse. But people living alongside 
this path will see part of the sun 
blacked out. This “partial eclipse” 
will cover almost all areas of the 
U. S. which lie east of the Rocky 
Mountains. 


BUSY SCIENTISTS 


Scientists will be busy observing 
the solar eclipse. At 10 different 
areas (numbered on map below) a 
total of 100 scientists will set up ob- 
servation posts. The U. S. Air Force 
will fly special equipment and sup- 
plies to the scientists stationed at the 
posts. . 

By studying the eclipse, the scien- 
tists hope to work out more exact 
measurements of the earth. These 
findings will be useful in drawing up 
more accurate maps. This is how one 
scientist recently explained the value 
of the eclipse to science: 

“During the eclipse the moon's 
shadow will move like an express 
train,” he said. “We know the shad- 
ow’s speed. We'll record the time it 
takes for the shadow to travel from 

















Drawn for Junior Scholastic by Dick Meyer 
Drawing shows shadow moon casts on 
earth during eclipse of sun. End of the 
black area marks the point on the earth 
where the observer can see the sun com- 
pletely blacked out. Gray area marks 
region where partial eclipse can be seen. 


one observation post to the next. 
With this information we will be 
able to figure out the exact distance 
from one observation post to the 
next.” 

The start of the eclipse will be 
seen in northern Nebraska just after 
sunrise. The total eclipse will last 
from about 90 seconds to two min- 
utes at any one spot. The eclipse will 
end in India at sunset. The moon’s 
shadow will zip along on the face 
of the earth at about 3,000 miles an 
hour. 


PROTECT YOUR EYES 


Here’s a word of advice if you 
plan to watch the eclipse: 

Be sure that you protect your eyes 
at all times. Watch the eclipse 
through smoked glasses. Or you can 
make your own glasses by using 
three or four dark picture negatives. 
Remember, sun glasses are not dark 
enough. Do not look directly into 
the sun at any time during the 
eclipse—even when part of it is 
blotted out. 
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Black line shows path of moon’s shadow during total eclipse of sun on June 30. 


New York Times map 





MAJORCA-= 


Mediterranean Playground 


as see —where shall we go for 
our vacation this summer?” 
That’s what lots of us are wondering 
at this time of year. 

How would you like a sunny 
island where palm trees wave and 
the water's warm for swimming? 
Where you can get a good meal for 
about 30 cents? Where you can rent 
a house for three or four dollars a 
month? 

There is such a place! It is Ma- 
jorca.* 

The only trouble with Majorca 
(for Americans) is that it lies 4,000 
miles from the U. S. But hundreds 
of European visitors swarm to the 
island. In the past few years it has 
become one of the most popular 
vacation spots in Europe. 

Some of the visitors come intend- 
ing to stay for a few weeks—and then 
‘remain for years. Why? 

One American who settled in Ma- 
jorca gave this answer: 

“People tell me about the south of 
France, and about Italy. But I know 
those places. They're full of big 
spenders. I've been here for nine 
months with my wife and kid. And 
I haven't spent $400 yet. Here we 
take it easy and live longer.” 


NOON-DAY SIESTA 

Majorca is a wonderful place to 
take it easy. Few Majorcans ever 
work in the afternoon heat. Instead 
they take a “siesta.” That’s a nap 
ufter lunch, when the sun is hottest. 

The Majorcans don’t worry about 
wasting time. They aren't in a hurry 
even when they travel. Don’t depend 
on bus schedules if you ever go 
there! The bus leaves whenever the 
driver decides he has enough pas- 
sengers. 

Even if you ride the leisurely Ma- 
jorcan buses it won't take you long 
to see the island. It covers only 1,350 
square miles. So Majorca is a little 
larger than our state of Rhode Island. 

The first thing you’d notice would 
probably be the mountains. Two 
ranges of hilly land cross Majorca 
from southwest to northeast. A fertile 
plain lies between these two moun- 


*Means word i> defined on page 20. 


tain ranges. On the plain is a check- 
erboard of fields and orchards. The 
farmers live in little villages and 
drive out to their fields every day on 
carts drawn by mules. 

Fruits are the main crop of the 
Majorcans. The farmers grow big 
lemons, oranges, melons, figs, grapes, 
apricots, and peppers. Even more 
important are olives and almonds. 

Most farmers also raise mules, 
sheep, and other animals. It doesn’t 
rain enough for the pastures to be 
irrigated. But the dews are so heavy 
that they keep the grass green! 

You can depend on having fine 
weather most of the time if you 
choose Majorca for a vacation. Even 
in midwinter the temperature hardly 
ever drops to freezing. 

Majorca owes its pleasant climate 
to its location in the Mediterranean 
Sea. Most of the lands around the 
Mediterranean enjoy mild weather 
all year round. The sun is hot. "The 
water is warm. 

Majorca lies at the western end 
of the Mediterranean. It is the larg- 
est island in the Balearic*® group. 
The Balearics are part of Spain. They 
lie about 100 miles off the Spanish 
coast. In fact, the islands are the 


tops of-a mountain range that starts 
in Spain but dips under the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. Suppose the level of the 
sea dropped about 300 feet. Then the 
Balearics would form one island. 

Like many other islands in the 
Mediterranean, the Balearics have 
not always been merely playgrounds. 
They've been battlegrounds, too. 
That’s because they lie near great 
trading routes that cross the Medi- 
terranean (see map). Ships sailing 
east from Gibraltar link western Eu- 
rope with Asja. Ships sailing south 
from France link southern Europe 
with Africa. 

Great empires have waged war 
to control these trade routes. The 
Greeks and the Romans and the 
Carthaginians*—the Vandals and the 
Moors* and the Crusaders—the Brit- 
ish and the French and the Spanish— 
all have fought to control the Bale- 
aric Islands. Warships from ports in 
the Balearics can attack an enemy’s 
trading ships, or defend ships of 
friendly nations. 


U. S. BALEARIC BASE? 


Today the Balearics are important 
for the same reason. Recently the 
U. S. and Spain signed a treaty. We 
promised to give aid to Spain, Spain 
promised to let us build air bases 
and naval bases in Spain to help de- 
fend Europe against communism. 
One of these bases may be built on 
Minorca, the little island east of 
Majorca (see map). 








ALGERIA 











Map for Junior Scholastic by Dick Meyer 


Important trade routes pass close to the Balearic Islands. European nations have 
often fought over these islands in order to control the trade routes. In case of 
a future war in the Mediterranean, the Balearics might again become important. 


















By JUAN COMPANY FLORIT 


“Bgl, PARDNER!” Is that the way 

Texans say “hello”? My older 
brother, Miguel, says it is. He speaks 
English and imitates the way Texans 
talk. He learned English three years 
igo, from an American. 

We see U. S. actors like Clark 
sable and Roy Rogers in the movies. 
But we don’t hear them speak Eng- 
‘ish. The words in the mevies are 
spoken in Spanish, so that the audi- 
ence can understand what's being 
said. 

Most people in Majorca can speak 
Spanish, because the island belongs 
to Spain. Our own language is Mal- 
lorquin. I can speak both. 

I am 14. I live in Palma, capital of 
the Balearic Islands. Our house is on 
a wide street in the modern section 
of Palma. We get our drinking water 
from a well in the house. Mother 
cooks on a stove that burns wood 
and charcoal. 

My school is a Catholic school, 


like all Spanish private schools. 
Nearly everyone in Spain is Roman 
Catholic. 


My father pays about 100 pesetas 
for me to go to school. A peseta is 
worth about 2% cents in U. S. money. 

My classes are from 10 to 12 and 
from 3:15 to 6. I study geography, 
grammar, typewriting, business let- 
ters, and shorthand. 

I go home for lunch between 
morning and _ afternoon classes. 
Lunch is the biggest meal of the day. 
My favorite dish is “sopa mallor- 
quina”"—a soup made of cabbage, 
bread, potatoes, and tomatoes. Some- 
times we have “ensaimadas.” That’s 
a candy made from corn, butter, and 


milk. 
WORLD FRIENDSHIP SERIES 











How We Live in 


MAJORCA 


As told to Bert Lief 


After school my friends and I play 
ping-pong, soccer, and _ basketball. 
Often we go down to the bay and 
watch the fishermen repairing their 
long, brown nets. These nets are 
edged with cork so that they'll float. 
In the harbor we see fishing boats 
and also big steamers which go to 
Spain. We are about 10 hours’ trip 
by boat away from Spain. 

Bull fights are important occasions 
here. 

My father may take me to the bull- 
fights if I take good care of the 
animals we keep at home. We have 

(Continued on page 10) 





Figures in Semana Santa procession 










By CARMEN MAS CALAFAT 


ALLDEMOSA, the town where I 
live, is built on the side of a 
mountain. When you look back 
down the mountain, the road seems 
to twist and turn backward and for- 
ward like a snake. Some of the 
streets in Valldemosa are so steep 
that cars can’t climb them. Some of 
the alleys are so narrow that cars 
can't get through them. 

Only 1,400 people live in Vallde- 
mosa. But it’s quite well known. 
About 100 years ago the famous Pol- 
ish composer Chopin stayed here. 
Many people come from all over 
the world to see the rooms whére he 
lived. The piano which he played is 
still there. 

I live with my father, mother, 
three older sisters, and my young 
brother, Juan, who is 12. My father 
works in Valldemosa. He owns a 
mule and cart. People hire him to 
carry them and their goods from one 
town to another. 

Our house has seven rooms. It is 
heated by wood fires. It’s close to 
the school I attend. On school days 
I get up at eight, and put on the 
white dress with blue stripes which 
I wear for school. 

I am 14. I study grammar, geog- 
raphy, mathematics, piano, and em- 
broidery. In my school, there are no 
grades or classes. When our teacher 
thinks we've learned enough, we 
take an examination. When I grow 
up, I want to be a seamstress, like 
my oldest sister. 

I go home to lunch from 12:30 to 
2:30. After I’ve eaten, I help carry 
food to our animals. My father has a 
little farm just outside Valldemosa, 
with rabbits, hens, a goat, pigs, and 
a cat. As soon as I get back from the 

(Continued on page 10) 


Juan’s Story 
(Continued from page 9) 


seven pigeons, a rabbit, a canary, 
and a linnet*. My job is to feed and 
water the pigeons. 

The biggest event of our year is 
Semana Santa. That is Spanish for 
Holy Week, the week before Easter. 
The most important days are Thurs- 
day and Friday. On these days, all 
businesses in Palma close. All the 
men over 20 and all women over 15 
dress up in black clothes. 

Processions begin at seven in the 
evening. The older people wear tall, 
pointed hoods and their faces are 
covered with masks. Their clothes 
reach down to the ground. You can’t 
recognize who they are. 

The marchers carry long, glowing 
candles or large crosses or banners. 
Many march without shoes, or with 
chains bound to their legs. Some 
carry heavy weights for the whole 
length of the procession. They do 
this to show they are sorry for their 
sins. 

[ would like to receive letters from 
you, but I cannot read English. Per- 
haps I could get some letters in 
Spanish. Then my brother won't 
have to do all the translating. My 
address is: Juan Company Florit, 
Calle Antonio Marques, 19, Palma de 
Mallorca, Balearic Islands, Spain. 


Carmen’s Story 
(Continued from page 9) 
tarm, it’s time for schoot again. After- 
noon school lasts till 5:30. 

After school we all play games. 
Boys and girls both plav hide and 
seek. But in other games we don’t 
play with the boys. We girls mostly 
jump rope, dance, and play cards. 
The boys play soccer or marbles. 
There used to be movies in Vallde- 
mosa, but we don’t have them any 
more. 

In the summer my younger broth- 
er Juan and I sometimes make trips 
to the harbor of Valldemosa. It is 
four and a half miles away, on the 
other side of the mountain. Some- 
times we go in my father’s cart. That 
is great fun. We pretend we are cus- 
tomers, hiring him to take us over 
the mountain. But he wouldn't get 
rich with customers like us! 

On the beach, we swim and play 
on the rocks and in the coves. Across 
the water we can see Barcelona, in 
Spain. We've never been there. But 
we have been to Palma, which is ten 
miles away from Valldemosa. 

My brother Juan and I would like 
to get letters from some of you. Our 
address is: Carmen and Juan Mas 
Calafat, Filonas 37, Valldemosa, 
Mallorca, Spain. 


* Means word is defined on page 20. 





Ivan Dmitri tor American Export Lines 


in Majorca, the largest Balearic island, a housewife shops from a farmer's cart 








Bad Fix 


Mrs. Roberts remarked to her neigh- 
bor, “My husband is a handy man 
around the house. He just got through 
fixing the cuckoo clock.” 

One hour later the cuckoo came out 
backwards, scratched his head, and 
said, “What time is it?” 


Karen Kelier, Centerville (Ia.) Jr. H. & 


Escape 


A flea and a fly in a flue 

Were imprisoned so what could they 
do. 

Said the fly, “Let us flee.” 

Said the flea, “Let us fly.” 

So they flew through a flaw in the flue. 


Hope Stabel, Orange Street School, St. Augustine, Fla 


No End to It 
A man and his son were trying to 
untangle a piece of cord. 
Father: “Have you found the end of 
the cord yet, Jim?” 
Jim: “No. I guess somebody must 


. ”» 
have cut it off. 
Jeffrey Hodgson, Webster Garfield School, Butte, Mont 


Evening the Score 


One day Mark Twain went to borrow 
a book from a neighbor. “Take it and 
welcome,” said the neighbor, “but I do 
have a rule that all books borrowed 
from me must be read on my grounds.” 

A week later the neighbor walked 
over to borrow a lawn mower from 
Mark Twain. 

“Tll be delighted to let you have it,” 
the author announced, “but I do have 
a rule that all lawn mowers borrowed 


from me must be used on my lawn.” 
Diane Gilbert. Spaulding H. 8., Rochester, N. H 


The Best Shelter 


Earth flew in all directions as the 
crimson-faced, would-be-golfer attempt- 
ed to strike the ball..“My word,” he 
blurted, “the worms will think there’s 
an earthquake.” 

“I don’t think so, sir,” replied his 
caddie. “The worms around here are 
pretty crafty. Most of them are prob- 
ably hiding under the ball for safety.” 


David Hamilton, 12 Culross Drive, Rocky Point, N. Y¥ 


Joke of the Week 


Visitor: “Is this a healthy place?” 

Native: “It sure is. When came 
here I‘ couldn’t speak a word. I had 
searcely a hair on my head. I hadn’t 
the strength to walk across the room. 
Why, I had to be lifted from my bed.” 

Visitor: ““Why, that’s wonderful. How 
long have you been here?” 


Native: “I was born here.” 
Linda Petersen, Whitworth Jr. H.S., Mosenw. Tdaho 



















PIS fs cot 8 


First Award, Scenes, by Barbara-Jean Stibler, Grade 
9, Bay Ridge High Annex, Brooklyn, New York. 





Third Award, Pets, by Kurt Stromberg, Gr. 9, 
Washington J. H. S., Albuquerque, N. M. 
First shown, Popular Dry Goods, El Paso, Tex. 


SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO 
PHOTOGRAPHY AWARDS 


On this page are selections from Group I of the 
Photography Awards. A complete list of winners ap- 
pears on page 18. The Scholastic-Ansco Photography 
Awards are sponsored by Scholastic Magazines and 
Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y., makers of film and cameras. 





Honorable Mention, Portrait of a Person, 
by Sally Hohn, Grade 9, Fairview High, 
Jennings, Mo. First shown at Stix, Baer 
& Fuller regional, St. Louis, Missouri. 


First Award, Pets, by Roy Pin- 
chot, Grade 8, Whittier Junior 
High, Oak Park, Ill. First shown 
at Wieboldt’s, Evanston, Ill. 
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AWARDS, Poetry Division 





THE MAID OF ORLEANS 


What do you see in the clearing smoke? 
What do you see in the gray-blue haze? 
I see two oxen bowed under a yoke 

And a maiden tends sheep as they graze. 


What do you see in the flicker of light? 
What do you see in the red lick of flame? 
I see a maiden, a star in the night, 

A conqueror of fear, a receiver of fame. 


What do you see in the kindled blaze? 
What do you see in the swelling flare? 

I see a maiden lighted by rays, 

While crystal-toned voices speak into the air. 


What do you see in the bright rising fire? 
What do you see in this wondrous light? 
I see a woman in man’s attire 


Commanding an army of great strength and might. 


What do you see in the leaping fire? 
What do you see in the burning flame? 
I see a woman who delivered the sire 
And like a saint to the people came. 


What do you see in each dying coal? 
What do you see in the smoldering pyre? 
I see a vision, the spirit and soul 

Of a maid who achieved her one desire. 





THE MAPLE SEED BALLERINA 


She waits 

Never knowing when 

Her turn will come. 

She chats easily with her friends 
But there is expectancy in the air. 


She is poised, 

Her toes pointed out, 
For when her turn comes 
She must be ready. 


Her landing place is picked out, 
A soft bed of leaves 

All from her tree 

Gay and colorful. 


At last 

Her turn comes. 

Fluttering, twirling 

Dancing to the ground 

The light ballerina of the maples 
In glory falls to rest. 


—Margaret Brooke 


LETHE 


The silver sea, the shining rifting, 
In the twilight hours drifting, 
Silver tide and silver shifting, 
Silent drop and silent lifting. 
Heeding not the atoms binding, 

In the shadowed spaces winding, 
Here the ancient ghost-things pondered, 
Here the starry river wandered, 
To the tunes of dryads trysting, 

In the starlit silver misting, 

Here you find them ever singing, 
Here their crystal tones are ringing, 
Here I die for here I sleep, 

Where the weary chimeras weep. 


LESLIE WICKLAND 
spent three and a half 
years in Europe. Out 
of her knowledge of 
France and French his- 
tory came this poem 
about Joan of Arc. 
leslie is 13 and in 
the 8th grade at St. 
Agnes School, Alexan- 
dria, Va. Her teacher 
is Mrs. Beatrice S. Van 
Sant. Leslie’s hobbies are writing, cartooning, 
painting, and swimming. She hopes to be- 
tome an author and illustrator. 








—Leslie Wickland 


PAGE BROWNTON dis- 
covered he liked to 
write only a year ago, 
but has been hard at 
it ever since. He is 
a collector of almost 
anything you could 
name. A science fiction 
fan, he edits and pub- 
lishes two magazines 
in this field. Page is 13 
and in the 8th grade at 
Edwin Markham Junior High, San Jose, Calif. 
His teacher is Gene Long. Page wants to be a 
doctor, dentist, or aeronautical engineer. 





—Page Brownton 


MARGARET BROOKE is 
a@ musician as well as 
a poet. She hopes to 
be a concert pianist. 
Right now she plays 
the piano, violin, and 
cello. The theme of her 
poem has long _in- 
trigued her and she 
wanted to compose a 
piece of music about it 
or write a poem. Mar- 
garet attends Roosevelt Junior High, Westfield, 
N. J. She is 14 and in the 9th grade. Her 
teacher is Florence E. Horn. 














AWARD, ESSAY 


ME You want to know what I am?. 

I'm of no great importance to 
anyone, until the daily meals are 
over! Then I am a dishwashing ma- 
chine, not automatic, mind you, just 
a plain dishwashing machine. It is a 
shame I was not born automatic, for 
when I do dishes I do them quite 
slowly, and I’ve heard automatic 
ones save time. Another reason I 
wish I were automatic is for my 
mother’s sake. You know how moth- 
ers are always boasting. If I were 
automatic, just think what she would 
have to talk about. It would also save 
her a lot of trouble trying to get me 
started. 

It is a wonder someone has not 
invented a way to eat without having 
dirty dishes. Washing dishes has 
never done any good so far as I can 
tell. The only thing ever gained is 
that it taught me to spell. You ask 
how this is possible? I’ve done dishes 
so often that I’ve figured out a game 
to spell dishes backward, forward, 








By Linda Hunt 


and upside down. At least, that is 
quite a thing, for never before have 
I been able to spell. 

Doing dishes is a plain darn nui- 
sance, I think, and you would, too, 
if you were a dishwashing machine. 
For one just gets the dishes done 
when the family eats again and dir- 
ties the clean dishes. I think this is 
dumb, for who cares if the dishes 
are dirty or clean? As long as there 
is food I’m satisfied, and the family 
should be, too. My dog doesn’t seem 
to mind having his right out in the 
dirt, and look how healthy he is. 

Many nights I have lain awake 
wondering, and wondering again, 
why someone doesn’t get smart and 
realize the terrible work they make 
for me and other dishwashing ma- 
chines and stop their -evil practices. 
But do they? No! Life just goes on, 
and morning, noon, and night you 
can find me with my poor little soft 
hands in dirty dishwater. If you 
don’t feel sorry for me it is because 


SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO PHOTOGRAPHY AWARDS 





Automatie or Otherwise 


LINDA HUNT is a 7th 
grader at Richfield 
(Utah) Junior High. She 
works on the school 
paper and is on the 
yearbook staff. She’s 
13, but she is NOT the 
eldest daughter in her 
family. Even so, her 
essay is based on ex- 
perience. “| do quite 
a few diskes,” Linda 
writes. As hobbies, Linda enjoys reading, ten- 
nis, swimming, and, of course, writing. Her 
teacher is Mrs. Vilda Helquist. 





you do not know what a live dish- 
washing machine goes through. 

Most automatic dishwashing ma- 
chines have their pictures in the 
finest magazines. Salesmen praise 
them to the skies. But will you ever 
find my picture in a magazine? No, 
certainly not, and the only praise I 
get is a chance to do the dishes next 
meal for having done such a good 
job. This is all most unfair. I'll bet 
you a quarter those automatic dish- 
washing machines don’t even care if 
their pictures are shown, while I, 
a regular beauty if I ever saw one, 
would simple adore having my pic- 
tures in a magazine. 

And so my life as a dishwashing 
machine goes on day after day with 
nothing happening except the job of 
washing dishes. But please don’t give 
all of your sympathy to me. All over 
the country there are other dish- 
washing machines like me, taking a 
job away from a real automatic dish- 
washing machine. We are, you see, 
the oldest daughters in our families. 


Third Award, School or Community 
Life, by Glen Stanbaugh, Grade 7, Sid- 
ney Lanier Jr. High, Houston, Texas. 
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HE beach was deserted as Connie 
shook her blanket out on the sand. 
It was a beautiful Saturday, and the 


gulls flymg overhead seemed to know . 


it. She lay back on the blanket and 
closed her eyes. The warm sun made 
her drowsy, and it was hard for her to 
separate her thoughts properly. Even 
thoughts of Jill. 

Just having the name “Jill” run 
through her mind made her sit up 
sharply. She had come out here to get 
away from Jill for a little while. 

She turned over on her stomach, 
and her mind began to wander back 
over the past few months. 

Connie had met Jill in December; 
it was July now. Jill had entered school 
in the middle of the year and Connie, 
being a friendly person, had shown 
her around the first few days. Jill was 
two years older than Connie and lived 
only a few doors from her. They were 
often together those first weeks. That 
was a big mistake. 

Sometimes Connie wished that she 
had no conscience at all and could 
break away without worrying about 
Jill's feelings. 

It had been especially hard the last 
few weeks. Since they had got out of 
school and there were no kids their own 
age in the neighborhood, Jill had 
fancied herself a regular leader. Connie 
had felt like a pig being led around 
with a ring in her nose. It was always 
“Come help me with this” or “Come 
down to the store with me while I 
get some things for my father.” There 
was never a “Thank you” or a “Would 
you like to?” or a “Please.” If there 
ever was a case of dictatorship, this 
certainly was it. It was just like an 
iron thread being woven around Connie 
until it was so tight she couldn't get 
it off. 

Connie picked up her blanket and 
headed back through the gate toward 
town. The road was dusty and hot. 
She was glad when a °46 Ford pulled 
up and a dark-haired girl called out 
the window. “Want.a ride, Connie? i'm 
going your way.’ 

Connie pulled open the door, 
plunked down on the front seat and 
grinned. 


SALLY HANSON based 
her story on her own 
observations and ex- 
periences. She enjoys 
working with children 
and hopes to find a 
career with the Girl 
Scouts. Her hobbies are 
music, Scouting, camp- 
ing, writing. She has 
been writing since she 
was six. Sally is 14 
and in the 9th grade at Birmingham (Mich.) 
High, where her teacher is Harriet L. Watson. 
Sally takes part in several school activities. 





AWARD, Short Story Division 
By Sally Hanson 


The Follower 


“Where have you been all summer, 
Carol?” she asked. “I haven't seen you 
around.” 

Carol smiled and said, “I haven't 
been around. I was down in Georgia 
with my aunt and uncle. Cayn’t yawll 
tayell by mah suthin ayccent?” 

They both laughed and Connie set- 
tled back in the seat. Carol King and 
she had been close friends, up until 
Jill came along Then they had sort 
of drifted apart. 

The car pulled up to the curb in 
front of Connie’s house and she got out. 
“Thanks, Carol,” Connie said, “I'll see 
you around soon, I hope.” 

Carol laughed. “Joyce Reid and I 
are going to the show tomorrow. Why 
don’t you come along? There’s a good 
picture on.” 

“Okay. That'd be fun! See you then. 
Bye!” 


Conn watched the car as it drove 
away. It would seem like old times 
going to the show with Carol again. 
Just as if they were picking up where 
they left off. It was as if Connie had 
never met Jill. 

As she started up the front steps, a 
little girl came running across the lawn. 


“Hey, Connie,” she called, slightly 


out of breath. “Mommie said you were 
coming to stay with us tonight. I'm 
sure glad.” 

Connie gave her a very special smile. 
She had been sitting with Nannie and 
Bobby Allen since she was twelve, and 
they were like a little brother and sister 
to her. 

“I sure am, honey,” Connie said. She 
gave Nannie a little pat and opened 
the front door. 

Nannie laughed and bounced back 
across the lawn. It seemed as if little 
kids never had any problems. 

Connie closed the door behind her 
and resolved not to worry any more. 
She really didn’t have an awful lot to 
worry about. She had regained an old 
friend; she realized there were always 
younger children around to have fun 


with; and she had sorted out her 
thoughts about Jill. It hadn’t been a 
wasted morning. 

The sound of the vacuum cleaner 
came from the dining room, and so she 
headed in that direction. As she en- 
tered the room, her mother pulled out 
the plug. 

“Hello, dear,” she said. “Jill called 
a little while ago. She seemed quite 
disturbed when I told her you had 
gone out by yourself.” Her mother 
opened her mouth as though she were 
going to say more, but closed it again. 
Mom knew what the trouble was, all 
right. 

Now she’d have to call back and ex- 


, plain why she had gone away by her- 


self. Then Jill would wonder why she 
hadn't been asked to go along. 

The phone rang twice before there 
was a click. Then a voice said, “Hello.” 

“Hi, Jill,” Connie replied, trying to 
keep her voice light, “I hear vou called 
a little while ago.” 

“Uh-huh,” came Jill’s voice. “Your 
mother said you had gone off some- 
where by yourself. Where were you. 
anyway?” 

“I went out on the beach for a while. 
Carol King brought me home.” Connie 
felt as if she were being given the 
third degree. 

“That drip? My gosh, Connie!” 

Connie gritted her teeth. “And what 
have yeu got against Carol King?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. She’s just a sort 
of an ‘ick.’ You know what I mean.” 

“No, I’m afraid I don’t know. I think 
Carol is nice.” 

“Well, my gosh, Connie! Don’t be a 
goof. But let’s drop it. What are you 
doing tonight?” 

“I'm baby-sitting for the Allen kids.” 
Connie was glad she had an excuse. 

“Oh, how about tomorrow after- 
noon?” 

“Carol King invited me to go to the 
show with her and another girl.” 

“Well, why don’t you break the date? 
Maybe we could do something.” 

Connie could feel the anger rising 
within her. It was all she could do to 
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say calmly, “But I'd like to go to the 
show with Carol, Jill.” 

“All right, Connie. If you’d rather 
go to the show with a goof than do 
something with me, I guess there isn’t 
much I can say. G’bye!” There was a 
click and the line was dead. 

Carol put the phone down and lifted 
her hands to her face. It was burning. 
Never had she been so mad at anyone 
in all her life! And suddenly she real- 
ized that for the first time she had 
opposed an opinion of Jill's. It wasn’t 
much, but it was something. Yesterday 
she wouldn't have had the nerve. What 
had made the difference? Seeing Carol 
again? Getting away from Jill for the 
morning? Or could she be growing up? 
Could be. 

She lay down on the couch and 
kicked off her loafers. It was quiet 
in the house except for the chirping 
of the parakeet in the corner. Her 
mother was upstairs sewing, and the 
calmness of everything made her feel 
secure. She closed her eyes. 

When she opened them again, it 
seemed that a long, long time had 
passed. She jumped up and ran to look 
at the kitchen clock. It was five minutes 
after four o'clock. Where had the after- 
noon flown? 








As she knocked on the Allen’s back 
door, Connie took a quick glance at 
the watch she had hastily pulled on. 
She wasn’t really so late; it was only 
eight after. 


Wraen Mrs. Allen answered the 
door Connie realized that she had been 
wrong about its not being very late. 
Mrs. Allen’s left eyebrow was twitch- 
ing, and that was always a bad sign. 

“Tm awfully sorry, Mrs. Allen—” 
Connie started, but was interrupted. 

“You'd better save the apologies for 
later, dear.” Mrs. Allen was putting on 
her gloves as she rushed out the door. 
“I'm expected at the Women’s Club at 
quarter after, and it’s a ten-minute 
drive.” She was gone before Connie 
could take a fresh breath. 

Connie closed her gaping mouth and 
went into the living room. Nannie was 
sitting on the floor cutting out paper 
dolls. Connie went over and dropped 
to her knees beside the eight-year-old. 

Suddenly there was a wail from the 
second floor. She headed for the stairs 
with Nannie right behind her. 

“Bobby wasn't feeling good this 
afternoon,” Nannie volunteered, “so 
Mommie gave him some aspirin and put 
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him to bed. He slept an awful long 
time.” 

By the time they reached the top 
of the stairs, Bobby was standing in 
the hall, tears streaming down his face. 

“I want my mama!” he wailed. 

Connie could see that his face was 
flushed. “Your mama’s going to be home 
in a little while, Bobby,” Connie con- 
soled. Bobby had never cried when he 
had been left with her before. 

As she put her arm around the 
wretched little fellow, she wondered 
how a brother and a sister could be so 
completely different. True, they both 
had the same soft, blond hair and blue 
eyes, but there the resemblance stopped. 
Bobby was slightly darker skinned and 
had the delicate features of a girl. He 
was quiet and did everything anyone 
told him to. It seemed as. though it 
never occurred to him to do anything 
else but obey. 

On the other hand, Nannie was a 
solidly built gir!. She had very inde- 
pendent ideas, and if someone did 
something she didn’t like, she was sure 
to let them know about it. She herself 
seemed to have no evident traces of’ 
infantile habits or babyish thoughts. 
She had seemed to become a small 
adult by the time she was five. 
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Connie’s mind was brought back to 
the present by the sight of Bobby’s face 
turning a sickly green tinge. She got 
him into the bathroom just a little too 
late. 

“Nannie, get me a pair of pajamas 
from Bobby’s room, please.” She turned 
to see the little girl in the doorway, 
staring at Bobby’s misfortune. “Bobby’ll 
be all right in a little while,” she added. 
She set to cleaning Bobby and the 
floor. By that time the little boy’s face 
was scarlet and he was just whimpering. 
He didn’t seem to mind having Connie 
there any more, but clung to her after 
she had the clean pajamas on him. 

Connie smoothed the sheets on his 
bed and fluffed up his pillow. Then she 
changed her mind and had him lie 
down without anything under his head. 

She left Bobby and went into the 
bathroom to look for a thermometer. 
After she had found it and started back 
to his room, she met Nannie in the 
hall. The little blonde looked as if she 
might burst into tears any minute. 
Connie stopped a moment to give her 
a pat on the head and reassure her. 
She couldn’t figure out why Nannie 
felt so badly. She knew that the brother 
and sister were fond of each other, but 
she didn’t think that they were close 
enough to cause one to cry when the 
other got sick to his stomach. Connie 
was sure there must be something be- 
hind it. 

She put the thermometer in Bobby’s 
mouth and sat on the side of the bed 
until a minute was up. The little boy 
didn’t say a word, but just held onto 
her hand tightly. 

Connie took the thermometer from 
his mouth and went into the hall to 
read it. It was a little over a hundred 
and one. She began to wonder if she 
should call a doctor. She decided 
against it as Mrs. Allen would be 
home soon. 

“Connie,” a little voice came from 
the bedroom. She went back in and 
over to the bed. 

“What is it, Bobby?” she asked. 

“Would you please tell me the story 
about the Little Ghost again. You 
haven't told me that story in a long 
time.” 

Connie was so amazed she could 
have been knocked over with a 
feather. It was always Nannie who 
asked for the stories. To be sure, Bobby 
had always listened eagerlv, but he had 
never taken the initiative. It seemed 
odd to see him take an independent 
step, even though it was a small one. 

“Sure,, Bobby, I'd be glad to. But 
first I'll go find your sister. Maybe she’d 
like to hear it, too.” 

Bobby didn’t look too sure. “I sup- 
pose so,” he said grudgingly. 

Connie found Nannie in her room 
looking out the window. Her face was 
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tear-streaked, but she had stopped cry- 
ing. Connie was a little alarmed. 
“What’s the matter, honey?” she asked. 

Nannie shook her head. “I can’t tell 
you,” she sobbed. “I can’t tell any- 
body!” 

Connie took Nannie’s hand and led 
hér into Bobby’s room. Nannie wouldn't 
even raise her eyes to look at Bobby. 
She stayed behind Connie and didn’t 
say a word. Even after Connie had 
perched on the bed and started her 
story, Nannie sat on the floor and was 
very quiet. 


A STREAM of sunlight came into the 
room as Mrs. Allen opened the door 
from the hall. Connie had pulled all 
the shades in the room, and it had 
been almost completely dark. 

Connie stepped outside the room at 
the sound of Mrs. Allen’s voice and 
Nannie followed her. Bobby had fallen 
asleep. 

“How’s Bobby?” asked Mrs. Allen. 
“He didn’t seem to feel very well this 
afternoon.” 

“He wasn’t, Mrs. Allen.” Connie told 
the mother about the boy’s accident and 
temperature. She didn’t say anything 
about the odd way the children had 
been acting. 

“I was afraid that his stomach was 
upset,” Mrs. Allen offered, “but I can’t 
imagine what it was from. I think I'd 
better call the doctor.” 

Connie turned around just in time 
to see Nannie running down the stairs. 
She didn’t think that Mrs. Allen had 
noticed, but the girl had looked quite 
upset. Connie wondered if Nannie had 
heard what her mother said. 


Mrs. Allen went to the upstairs ex- 
tension and Connie trailed behind. 
When she hung up the receiver, she 
told Connie that the doctor would be 
there in about an hour and a half. 

“I hate to ask vou to stay with them 
while Bobby is sick, but I have to speak 
at the Business Women’s Club meeting 
tonight.” 

Together Connie. and Mrs. Allen 
went downstairs to start the dinner. 
They made light work of it, as there 
were only the three of them to eat. 
During the meal Connie noticed that 
Nannie wasn’t eating very much, just 
pushing the food around on her plate. 
Mrs. Allen noticed it, too, because after 
a few minutes of silence she said, 
“Don’t you feel well either, darling? 
You haven’t touched a thing.” Then, 
in a lower tone, she added to Connie, 
“You'd better have Dr. Pierce look at 
Nannie, too. Maybe they both are 
coming down with a bug of some 
kind.” 

“Oh, I’m all right, Mommie!” Nannie 
said. “See, I am eating.” She took a 
few bites and grinned. It was plain that 
she was pushing the food down. 

“Tll make sure that the doctor looks 
at Nannie, too,” Connie said, as they 
were clearing the table. “It’s a shame 
this had to happen. And tonight, of all 
times.” 

“Oh, I'm not worried,” Mrs. Allen 
remarked. “They’ve been sick before; 
they'll be all right.” Mrs. Allen went 
to the closet for her coat. 

Connie stared out the window. She 
was still puzzled by Nannie’s actions. 
She didn’t believe that Nannie was 
really sick. It seemed more as if she 
had done something wrong and her 




















conscience was bothering her. She 
turned to see Mrs. Allen opening the 
back door. 

“Now don’t worry too much, dear. 
[ll probably be home about ten 
o'clock.” 

Connie went into the dining room 
where Nannie was still sitting in her 
chair. Putting her arm around the child, 
Connie said, “Are you sure you don’t 
want to tell me what’s wrong, honey? 
I know you're not sick. Maybe you'd 
feel better if you told somebody about 
it.” 

Nannie buried her head in Connie’s 
shoulder and burst out crying. “It’s all 
my fault!” came a muffled sob. “I made 
Bobby sick. It’s all my fault!” 

Connie patted and hugged her until 
the little figure stopped shaking. 

“This morning when we were out- 
side, I told Bobby to climb up in Mr. 
Field’s tree next door and get some 
apples. I knew he’d do it, because he 
always does whatever I tell him to; 
I can make him do anything I want. 
When he came back down, I saw that 
he had all green apples. I was going 
to tell him to get some red ones instead, 
but I thought of a trick I could play 
on him. I told him that he had some 
special wishing apples, and if he ate 
one he could make a wish. I knew it 
wouldn’t come true and then I could 
laugh at him. But I didn’t think he’d 
eat them all.” 

Connie looked at the guilty little 
face. “How many apples did he eat?” 

Nannie hung her head. “Four,” she 
whispered, “but I didn’t mean to make 
him sick,” she added defensively. 
“Really!” 

“Well, first let’s go wash your face,” 
Connie suggested. “Then we'll think 
about what we should do.” 


As Connie wiped the child’s face, 
she thought about how neatly every- 
thing fitted together. She had never 
realized how completely Nannie domi- 
nated her little brother. No wonder 
Bobby had never done any independent 
thinking. He had it all done for him. 
Maybe that was why Bobby had been 
so wretched that afternoon. He had 
discovered that the person whom he 
usually trusted to do everything for 
him had pulled the wool over his eyes. 
Now his eyes were opened. He realized 
that sometimes Nannie told him to do 
things that werent good for him at 
all. 

When Nannie’s face was dried and 
all traces of tears gone, Connie sug- 
gested that they go back upstairs to 
Bobby. She led the way. When they 
reached Bobby’s door, Connie paused. 

“Do you suppose you could go in 
afd tell Bobby that you are sorry about 
(Continued on page 21) 






Awards Winners. 
Junior Division 


WRITING AWARDS 


On this page and the next are 
printed the winners in the Junior 
Division of the Scholastic Writing 
Awards. We regret that we do not 
have space to print the names of 
students who received commenda- 
tions. They will be notified through 
certificates sent to their principals. 


SHORT STORY 


Awards 
Cook, Kay, Highland Park 
School. Teacher, Mrs. C. Chapekis. 
Doyle, Patricia Joan, Saint Charles School, 
Bridgeport, Conn. Teacher, Sister M. Ann Cor- 
nelia. 


(Mich.) High 


Galbasini, Marilyn, Smiley Junior High 
School, Denver, Colo. Teacher, Virginia M. 
Kasdorf. 


WAM it) 


Hanson, Sally, Birmingham 
School. Teacher, H. L. Watson. 
Hauk, Michael, Leland Junior High School, 
Chevy Chase, Md. Teacher, Mrs. A. R. 
Springston. 
Herbold, Karia Jean, Plymouth (Mich.) Junior 
High School. Teacher, Mrs. Joan B. Hayskar. 
Hulley, Kathy N., Horace Mann Junior High 
School, Denver, Colo. Teacher, Ed M. Lucas. 
Hurd, Martha Jane, Ashland (Kan.) Grade 
School. Teacher, Richard E. Shepherd. 
Marker, Sherry, Kingswood School, Bloomfield 
Hills, Mich. Teacher, Elizabeth Bennett. 
Urbach, Linda, Smiley Junior High School, 
Denver, Colo. Teacher, E. H. Stone. 


(Mich.) High 


Honorable Mention 

Burleigh, Chuck, University High School, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Teacher, Mrs. Gloria E. Hunter. 

Green, Lynda J., Annapolis (Md.) Junior High 
School. Teacher, Mrs. Charlotte Boronow. 

Grikscheit, Gary, Cranbrook School, Bloom- 
field Hills, Mich. Teacher, R. E. Kenny. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Junior Division 





Bruce Gentry 


GLEN ROUNDS 


Author of books and 
stories for young people 


LOCKIE PARKER 


Formerly editor of 
‘Story Parade’’ 


M. SCOGGIN 


Librarian and editor of 
young people's anthologies 


di 


ELIAS LIEBERMAN FRANCES FROST 
P 


Poet and Assoc. Supt. of ‘oet 
Schools, New York City 





RUTH G. KAHN 


Author of beoks for 
young people 





SHORT 
STORY 


HARCHAR 


**Boys’ Life’’ 


H. A. 


Editor, 


ESSAY 









ALICE TORREY 


Children’s Book Editor 
Coward-MeCann 


POETRY 


HUGHES MEARNS 
Educator in field of 
creative writing 
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Klapper, Jack, Smiley Junior High School, 
Denver, Colo. Teacher, Glenn Schultz. 

Lesher, Ted, University High School, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Teacher, Mrs. Marion McKinney. 

Raccoli, Donna Joy, Middleton (Wis.) High 
School. Teacher, Lovise Moede. 

Rickel, John M., Jackson Intermediate School, 
Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mrs. Alice Elovzin. 

Spencer, Peggy, Saxe Junior H. S., New Ca- 
naan, Conn. Teacher, Frances W. Macintire. 

Spitzer, Barbara Ann, Othello (Wash.) High 
School. Teacher, C. Kendall. 

Varsell, Linda, Talcott Junior High School, 
West Hartford, Conn. Teacher, John W. Knipe. 


POETRY 


Awards 

Bartholomew, Linda, Alfred Plant Junior High 
School, West Hartford, Conn. Teacher, Char- 
lotte E. Codaire. 

Brooke, Margaret, Roosevelt Junior High 
School, Westfield, N. J. Teacher, Florence E. 
Horn. 

Brownton, Page, Edwin Markham Junior High 


School, San Jose, Calif. Teacher, Margaret 
Leddy. 
Farrell, Joan, Morey Junior High School, 


Denver, Colo. Teacher, Price Smith. 


Gordon, Marle, Sullivan High School, Chi- 


cago, Ill. Teacher, Mrs. V. Rose. 

Hale, Kelley Kinsman, Far Hills (N. J.) Coun- 
try Day School. Teacher, Mrs. Mary N. Noling. 

Neill, Robert, Plainfield (N. J.) High School. 
Teacher, Elizabeth Hageman. 

Raccoli, Donna Joy, Middleton (Wis.) High 
School. Teacher, Louise Meede. 


Wickland, Leslie Ann, St. Agnes Episcopal 
School, Alexandria, Va. Teacher, Roberta Mec- 
Bride. 

Winston, Paul G., Macomb’s Junior High 
School, New York, N. Y. Teacher, Stephan A. 
Middleton. 


Honorable Mention 

Clark, Georgiana, Morey Junior High School, 
Denver, Colo. Teacher, Price Smith. 

Cronin, Alice, Darien (Conn.) Junior High 
School. Teacher, Mrs. Ida Smith. 

Deeter, Peggy, Roosevelt Junior High School, 
Westfield, N. J. Teacher, Florence E. Horn. 

Dunning, Bruce, Roosevelt Junior High School, 
Westfield, N. J. Teacher, Evelyn C. Barto. 

Hedberg, Erlene, James Monroe Junior High 


School, Seattle, Wash. Teacher, Florence 
Spencer. 
Higgins, Doreen, St. Augustine’s School, 


Bridgeport, Conn. Teacher, Sister Maria Gerard. 
Hoppin, Carol, Roosevelt Junior High School, 
Westfield, N. J. Teacher, Florence E. Horn. 
Peters, Roy A., Plainfield (N. J.) High Schooi. 
Teacher, Elizabeth Hageman. 
Stoffers, Inge, Roosevelt Junior High School, 
Westfield, N. J. Teacher, Florence E. Horn. 
Waldchen, Elizabeth, Roosevelt Junior High 
School, Westfield, N. J. Teacher, Evelyn Barto. 
Wray, Wayne, Elk City (Okla.) Junior High 
School. Teacher, Paul Hendrix. 


ESSAY 


Awards 
Conn, Raymond C., Robert E. Fitch High 
School, Poquonnock Bridge, Conn. Teacher, 
Catherine Deviney. 
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Duncan, James, Roosevelt Junior High School, 
Westfield, N. J. Teacher, Evelyn C. Barto. 

Eichorn, Peter, Shaker Heights (Ohio) Junior 
High School. Teacher, Mrs. Mabel F. Kirk. 

Gordon, George, Smiley Junior High School, 
Denver, Colo. Teacher, Mrs. Betty Y. Welch. 

Hill, Victor, Mellon Junior High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Jean Hay. 

Hoeft, Barbara, Smiley Junior High School, 
Denver, Colo. Teacher, Mrs. Betty Y. Welch. 

Hunt, Linda, Richfield (Utah) Junior High 
School. Teacher, Mrs. Vilda J. Helquist. 

Jacobson, Eleanor, Grosse Pointe (Mich.) 
Country Day School. Teacher, Mrs. Katherine 
Welcenbach. 

McCaul, Bruce W., Cranbrook School, Bloom- 
field Hills, Mich. Teacher, T. Licklider. 

Wurtsmith, Cherry, Byers Junior High School, 
Denver, Colo. Teacher, Chantrey Fritts. 


Honorable Mention 

Brown, Barby Ann, Smiley Junior High School, 
Denver, Colo. Teacher, George R. Villano. 

Connelly, Catherine, Shaker Heights (Ohio) 
Junior High School. Teacher, Mrs. Mabel H. 
Smith, 

Ham, Margaret Curtis, Shaker Heights (Ohio) 
Junior High School. Teacher, Mrs. Mabel H. 
Smith. 

Jumper, Billy, Hutchins Intermediate School, 
Detroit, Mich. Teacher, James A. Kennedy. 

Kirkland, Nancy, Mellon Junior High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Jean Hay. 

Kress, Robert W., Robert E. Fitch High School, 
Poquonnock Bridge, Conn. Teacher, Catherine 
Deviney. 

Ritley, Charles Jr., Shaker Heights (Ohio) 
Junior High School. Teacher, Bess L. Pocock. 

Saunt, James, Shaker Heights (Ohio) Junior 
High School. Teacher, Mrs. Mabel H. Smith. 

Woodford, Arthur M., Durfee Intermediate 
School, Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mrs. Edith 
Powelson. 

Wray, Wayne, Elk City (Okla.) Junior High 
School. Teacher, Paul Hendrix. 


1954 SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO 


PHOTOGRAPHY AWARDS 


Exhibition, June 2-30, 1954, 
East River Savings Bank, 
Rockefeller Center, 

New York City 


Group | 
A—PORTRAIT OF A PERSON 

First Award, $50; also Ansco Supplementary 
Award, $50: Philip Salzman, Forest Park H. S., 
Baltimore, Md. T-C. Gardner Mallonee. 

Second Award, $25: Howard Leverett, Hogg 
Jr. H. S., Tyler, Texas. T-A. C. Gentry, Jr. 

Third Award, $15: Cecil Martin, Levelland 
(Tex.) Jr. H. S. T-Mrs. F. M. Lawlis. 


Honorable Mention (Ansco Film) 
Howard Leverett, Hogg Jr. H. S., Tyler, 
Texas. T-A. C. Gentry, Jr. 

Sally Hohn, Fairview H. S., Jennings, Mo. 
T-Eric M. Hohn. 

Philip Salzman, Forest Park H. S., Baltimore, 
Md. T-C. Gardner Mallonee. 


B—PETS 

First Award, $50: Roy Pinchot, Whittier Jr. 
H. S., Oak Park, Ill. T-Jane Patton. 

Second Award, $25: Neal Trefry, Thayerlands 
Jr. H. S., Braintree, Mass. T-Mrs. Lovise W. 
Pennock. 

Third Award, $15: Kurt Stromberg, Wash- 
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ington Jr. H. $., Albuquerque, N. M. T-Robert 
O. Harpham. 


Honorable Mention (Ansco Film) 
Ruth Thurmund, Crater H. S., Central Pt., 
Ore. T-Warren L. Holbrook. 
Sally Beynon, Mayfield School, 
Calif. T-Mother Mary Thais, S.H.C.J. 
Barbara Jean Stibler, Bay Ridge H. S. Annex, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. T-A. J. Bellavia. 


Pasadena, 


C—SCHOOL OR COMMUNITY LIFE 


First Award, $50; also Ansco Supplementary 
Award, $50: Barbara Jean Stibler, Bay Ridge 
H. S. Annex, Brooklyn, N. Y. T-A. J. Bellavia. 

Second Award, $25: Nathan Snyder, Camp 
Curtin Jr. H. S., Harrisburg, Pa. T-Elsie M. 
Nixon. 

Third Award, $15; also Ansco Supplementary 
Award, $15: Glen Stanbaugh, Sidney Lanier 
Jr. H. S., Houston, Texas. T-Mrs. C. Claypool. 


Honorable Mention (Ansco Film) 
Linda Detwiler, Utica (N. Y.) Free Academy. 
T-Mr. Wynne. 
Ronnie Larsen, Evanston 
T-John J. Cochrane. 
Larry Broyles, Horace Mann Jr. H. S., Denver, 
Colo. T-Millie W. Aikins. 


(1l.) Twp. H. S. 


D—SCENES 

First Award, $50; also Ansco Supplementary 
Award, $50: Barbara Jean Stibler, Bay Ridge 
H. S. Annex, Brooklyn, N. Y. T-A. J. Bellavia. 

Second Award, $25: Ricky Gustafson, Alex- 
ander Hamilton School, Houston, Texas, T-Mrs. 
Robbie Mae Berglund. . 

Third Award, $15: Jerry Wade, Cathedral 
H. S., Belleville, Ill. T-Bro. Norbert A. Kramer, 
S.M. 


Honorable Mention (Ansco Film) 
Barbara Jean Stibler, Bay Ridge H. S. Annex, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. T-A. J. Bellavia. 
David Hunt, Central Jr. H. S., Kalispell, Mont. 
T-Henry Elwood. 
Stephen Rosenthal, Alfred Plant Jr. H. S., 
West Hartford, Conn. T-Sherman R. Rowles. 


Art Awards 


A total of 1,472 entries have won 
places in the 27th National High School 
Art Exhibition at Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Forwarded to Carnegie Institute for 
national judging were those pieces 
which had been awarded gold achieve- 
ment keys by regional juries. For areas 
where there were no regional shows, 
entries were carefully screened in Pitts- 
burgh by a preliminary jury. 

Extra copies of this Student Achieve- 
ment Issue are available at 10 
each. All winners have notified 
through their school principals. A com- 
plete listing of award-winning entries 
in the Art Awards, Groups I, II, and 
III, is to be found in the May issue of 
Literary Cavalcade Teacher Edition, 
Part II (price 25 cents per copy). 

Orders for extra copies, with remit- 
tance (no postage stamps, please), 
should be sent to Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42 St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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WHEN You 


SHOOT VACATION FUN 


take alonq NEW, IMPROVED 


GE FLASH BULBS 


NOT THIS. 













GET THIS 


a TOD 


New sure-fire G-E FLASH 
gets snaps anytime, anywhere 


These are the easiest flashing 
bulbs General Electric has ever 
made! New quick-flash filament 
and new super-sensitive primer 
make them a sure-fire way to 
good pictures... when the light 
is wrong... or when there isn’t 
enough. 


Make sure of good clear shots 
at the beach, at camp, or 
wherever you go this summer... 
take along new, improved 

G-E Flash. 


In bright sunlight G-E Flash 
gives you much better pictures 
because it “lights up” those 
harsh black shadows. At night, 
G-E Flash gives all the light 
you need. G-E Flash lets you 
get the picture anywhere, 
anytime, even though it’s 

dark or cloudy. 

So take along plenty of General 
Electric Flash Bulbs this vacation 
... and shoot the whole story! 


Don’t just ask for “flash bulbs” 
ask for G-E No. 5, 8 or SM 
to fit your camera! 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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The BIG HIT 
in Softball 
( ve 









LOUISVILLE 
SLUGGER 
BATS 


Softball Rule Book for 1954 is 
ready at your dealers. Get your 
copy from him or send I0c direct 
to us (coin) to cover mailing. 
Print name and address. Hillerich 
& Bradsby Co., Inc., Louisville, 


Ky., Dept. $-32, 









SLUGGER BATS 


FOR SOFTBALL & BASEBALL 


Buy U.S. 


Defense Stamps 





GET-ACQUAINTED OFFERS 


KEY-TO-MY-HEART PIN , Sold. Plated 


ENGRAVED 
FREE 


. 
Special With 
only —e 
ath 

59¢ this a0 es 
his on 

Nothing more to pay Hearis 
Sorry. No C.0.D.’s , and 
You'll be delighted Any Name, 
when you receive your pin Lock Pin 


NEW FRIENDSHIP RING 





GIRLS! You'll be thrilled by 
the beauty of this Ster! Silver 
ring of mat 4 I I 
Beautiful pie rg 
lesign ymbo! f True Love 
st and | “ 
Both H _En graved Free with 
first name Gu z 
SPECIAL With 
Sy 25; THIS AD 
“Sorry No c.0.D $s 
FREE!—Sur h 
TASH £ IGRAVING co 
487 BROADWAY, Dept. R-62, New York 13, N. Y. 


CATALOG 






215 PICTURES FREE! 


NEW! DIFFERENT! BEAUTIFUL! 
of yur favorite movie stars in profess 
finish Spec ial sup er-duper offer: 
20 for 25¢ * 50 for 50¢ * 120 for $1 


FREE cnnes with 215 PICTURES 


STARS with your order 


SLURS PI PHOTO SERVICE, Dept. 07 
Box 947, Church St. Annex, New York 8, N.Y 


WITH 








tures 


Buy U.S. 


Defense Stamps 
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Citizenship Quiz 


So) 


RATE YOURSELF: 90-100—Good 
work! 80-89—Better than aver- 
age; 70-79 — Fair; Below 70 
—How about more work? 





cacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacaca 


1, NEWS REPORTER 


Underline the correct ending to each 


sentence. Score 10 points for each. 
Total, 40. 
The flag that the men are hold- 


ing in the photo represents a flag 

which is used by a U. S. 

a. Senator. 

b. General of the Army. 

c. Supreme Court Justice. 

An eclipse of the sun occurs only 

when the 

a. sun passes between the moon 
and the earth. 

b. earth passes between the moon 
and the sun. 

c. moon passes between the sun 
and the earth. 

. During an eclipse of the sun, the 
moon’s shadow falls on 
a. the earth. 

b. the sun. 
c. the planet Mars. 

4. A big roundup of wild horses re- 
cently took place at Theodore 
Roosevelt National Park in 
a. South Carolina. 

b. West Virginia. 
c. North Dakota. 


bo 


ow 


My score __ 


2. TRIP TO MAJORCA 


Put T in front of the true statements, 
F in front of the false ones. Score five 
points for each. Total, 40. 


__1. Majorca is an island located in 
the Caribbean Sea. 
__2. Majorca is a little larger than our 
state of Rhode Island. 


There are few hills and no moun- 

tains on Majorca. 

. Majorcans are active people who 
are always in a hurry. 

. The main crop of the Majorcans 
is fruit. 

. Dew falls are so heavy in Majorca 
that they keep the pastures green. 

. Majorca is the largest island in the 
Balearic group, which is part of 
Spain. 

. The Balearic Islands are important 

because they are close to sea 

trade routes. 


My score 


3. NUMBER, PLEASE 


The two problems below test your 
skill in arithmetic. Score 10 points for 


each one you get right. Total, 20. 


1. The island of Majorca is about 
4,000 miles from the U. S. Imagine that 
you are traveling to Majorca aboard a 
ship which covers 300 miles a day. 
About how many days will it take your 


ship to reach Majorca? Answer 

2. The eclipse of the sun next June 
30 will cause the moon’s shadow to 
travel across North America and Eu- 
rope. The next eclipse covering a simi- 
lar path will occur in the year 2151. 


How many yéars from now is that? 
Answer 
My score Total score 





STARRED * WORDS 


Words starred* in this issue are defined here. 


Carthaginian (kar-thah-JIN-ee-an). 
Noun, A native of the ancient city of 
Carthage, in what is now Tunisia, 
North Africa. The Carthaginians ruled 
over many Mediterranean lands about 
2,000 years ago. 

linnet (LIHN-eht). 
singing bird of the 

Moor (Rhymes with poor). Noun. A 
North African Moslem. The Moors 
ruled Spain about 1,000 years ago. 


Noun. A small, 
finch family. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 
Balearic (Bal-ee-AR-ihk; both a’s as 
n “at”). 
Majorca (Ma-JOR-ka; 
“sofa”). 
llorca” 


both a’s as in 
The Spanish spelling is “Ma- 
(Ma-YOR-ka). 
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The Follower 


(Continued from page 17) 


the fib you told him about the apples?” 
Connie didn’t like the word lie. 

Nannie nodded. “Of course.” Then, 
in a worried tone, “Will we have to 
tell Mommie about it?” 

Connie thought for a minute. “If 
eating the apples is the only thing 
wrong with him, I guess we'll have 
to. But if he’s sick from something else, 
I don’t think we'll have to say anything 
about it.”-Connie was sure that Bobby’s 
real sickness was because of Nannie’s 
wrongdoing. The apples might have 
had something to do with it, but she 
was sure they hadn’t caused the tem- 
perature. 

As she watched Nannie tiptoe into 
the room, she had the strange sensa- 
tion that she had seen this whole epi- 
sode enacted somewhere before. The 
feeling passed as Nannie returned to 
her side. 

“I told him that I was sorry, and 
he said it was all right.” She was 
smiling again and looked like the 
Nannie she had been that morning 
when she ran across the lawn. 

The scrunching of tires in the gravel 
driveway made Connie turn toward 
the window. It was Dr. Pierce’s black 
Chevrolet. 


As SHE went down the stairs to let 
the doctor in, she realized it didn’t 
make any difference what the doctor 
said. Whether it was the green apples 
or not, she knew that Bobby would 
never follow Nannie again. To be sure, 
Nannie would have to adjust herself to 
having no one to boss around, but she’d 
just have to get used to it. 

Suddenly Connie was able to under- 
stand that strange feeling she had had 
a few moments before. Wasn’t Nannie 
just a modified form of Jill? And Bobby 
another Connie? Of course! The two 
situations were exactly alike. Bobby 
was going to become free from Nannie, 
and Connie was growing away from Jill. 
What was it that Connie had thought 
that morning about little kids never 
having any problems? She had been 
wrong. They all had problems; it was 
just that some were bigger than others. 
Bobby didn’t even realize what his 
problem actually was, but it was there 
and he was solving it just as Connie 
was solving hers. They could both 
learn together and grow into independ- 
ent human beings with minds of their 
own. They were still a long way from 
their goal but they had started. 

As she opened the door to admit the 
doctor, Connie was a new person. This 





SPEED! CONTROL! 


LONG LIFE! 


Set after set, in any type of game, 
on any playing surface, the 
Twins of Championship Tennis 
consistently deliver uniform 
“new ball” performance! 


Paced by the adoption of the 
Spalding-made Wright & Ditson 
in every National Championship 
Davis Cup and Wightman Cup 
match ever played in this country, 
the Twins of Championship 
tennis have hung up an unequalled 
record for preferred use in 

major tournament play. 


\Try one of the Twins of Championship 


Tennis for your next game. 
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SPALDING 


was the end of “the follower.” SETS THE PACE IN TENNIS 
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Sending for Stamps? 


Erhalacti 





accept stamp advertisements 
only from pon ac and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stamps you pay for in advance, a se- 
lection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” ctomge has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the “ap — ‘ 
stamps you must pay for them and return the ones 
you do not wish to buy. When writing to ‘on 
——— be sure to write your name and address 

our letter and on the upper left-hand corner 
of the envelope. if you do not intend to buy any 
of the “approval” stamps return them promptly, 
being careful to write your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope | in which 
you return the stomps. will 
do all in their power to protect their readers from 
unfair practices. Any reader who considers that he 
has been deceived as a result of his response to 
an advertisement in Schol i is urged 
to appeal to the Executive Editor, eholastte Maga- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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For 10c, yer! Only | 
one dime we will send you 
an assortment of all U.S. 


l 

{ $5 U.S. STAMPS 
| AIR MAILS 
I 
1 


Stamps, for your coilection. 
BE SURE to ask for lot 20 l 
approvals 


COMMEMORATIVES 


T 
teens IRWIN STAMP CO. | 


Box | 1-02, Brooklyn 30, N. Y. \ 
DIFFERENT WORLDWIDE 


329 stamps 25c 


tncluding Hitler Heads, British Colonies, French Colonies, 
raritic unusuals. Everything complete 25¢ to adults re 
esting approvals. CANADA STAMP Co., 1907 Main 
it., Dept. 116, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Colonies — High Value Sag al co FREE! 
Complete Collection plus Big Illus 

Magazine all free with approvals. ‘Send 5¢ for postage. 
GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. $B, Toronto, Canada 








GIGANTIC COLLECTION 
includes Triangles, Early United States 
— Animals — Commemoratives — British 





FREE BOOK 


will help you 
PLAY BETTER TENNIS 





@ Want to learn to play 





















your 
this FREE book by 
Vinnie Richards, holder 
of 30 Championships. 


on Richards’ own tour- 


nament experience— 
illustrated with 36 fast 


the improvement in 


coupon now. 


CLIP COUPON — MAIL TODAY 


DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CORP., Dopt.« 500 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Please rush me that FREE Dunlop tennis book, “How 
ro Impnove Your Tennis Game” by Vinnie Richards. 


Name 





Address 





_Zone. 


#2 MerDunlop 


Championship TENNIS BALLS 





good tennis? Would 
you like to improve 
ame? Send for 


This booklet is based 


action shots and photos 
of every grip. Surprise 
your opponents with 


your game. Mail this 





By TONY SIMON 


Director, United Nations Stamp Clubs 





any cae 


A 3-cent stamp commemorating the 
100th year since the Kansas Territory 
was organized will be issued on May 
31. The stamp, above, pictures a pio- 
neer covered-wagon train over modern 
farm buildings, and a wheat field. 
(For more on Kansas, see Apr. 14 issue.) 

First day of sale will be at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas. For first-day cov- 
ers send self-addressed envelopes to the 
Postmaster there before May 31. En- 
close your envelopes in another en- 
velope along with a money order or 
coins to cover the cost of the new 
stamps. 

FLASH . . . Watch for these stamps: 


July 12, at Rochester, N. Y.—A 3- 
center to commemorate the 100th year 
since the birth of George Eastman. He 
invented the Kodak camera, film, and 
other photographic equipment. 

July 28, at Sioux City, Iowa.—A 3- 
center to commemorate the 150th year 
since the start of the Lewis and Clark 
expedition. During 1804-1806, Captains 
Meriwether Lewis and William Clark 
led an expedition across the Louisiana 
Territory. The expedition explored 2,- 
000 miles of wilderness, plains, and 
mountains from Missouri to the Pacific 
Ocean. 

Note to U. N. Stamp Clubs: The yel- 
low form in the April information kit is 
for ordering U. N. stamps. The order 
form is to be used for group orders, 
NOT individual orders. By ordering as 
a group, individial members will save 
money on postage. Orders also will be 
returned more promptly from the U. N. 

“Can we add more members to our 
branch club?” asks George Barron of 
Cleveland, Ohio. The answer is yes. 
Dues for each new member is 25 cents 
a year. Send new member's dues to: 
Director, U. N. Stamp Clubs, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Each 
new member will receive a card, but- 
ton, subscription to club bulletin, and 
other materials. 











BASEBALL PLAYERS & FANS 
ATTENTION! 


Do you want good reading about 
baseball, including “how to play” 
articles by Al Rosen, Joie Ray, Allie 
Reynolds, Carl Erskine, and other 
leading major league players? You 
can subscribe to the new Little 
Leaguer magazine and have it sent 
to your home or summer address. 
Little Leaguer is chock-full (40 or 
more pages each issue) of baseball 
articles and short stories, too! Writ- 
ten for young players, it is easy 
to understand, good fun to read. 
Send $1 for full year subscription 
(6 big issues) to: Little Leaguer, 120 
West Fourth St., Williamsport, Pa. 
The June issue will be sent to you 
immediately, followed in a month 
by the July issue, then August, etc. 
Be sure to print your name and 

















153 All Different 
GERMANY 


Zeppelins, Semipostals 


summer address, and enclose $1. 
Airmails, High Values. 
Bi Bargain vy and 


WOW! cesnee 10c 


Jamestown Stamp Co., Dept. 510, __— N. Y. 


DIF. UNITED STATES 
Includes 19th Cent. commemo- . 
ratives, airmails and $5 stamp. 
WILLETT CO., Box 511-B, PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 


Approvals. 
GIANT STAMP ZOO FREE! 


Fifteen different 9 rhinoceros, ephent, snake, tiger, zabu 


kangaroo bull, horse—With approvals. 
Send 10c for postage rj “—_— NIAGARA STAMP Co. 
Niagara-on-the-Lake 1 . Canada 


WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 
A real curiosity! A stamp-so large (74%x14 inches) it will 
occupy a full page in your album. Retails for _ oo 
FREE to approval service applicants sendin 
STAMPS: All diff., 500, $1; 1,000, $2; 2,000, "$5 5,400, ait 


TATHAM STAMP CO., SPRINGFIELD 92, MASS. 


Free—50 Different Stamps 


WITH APPROVALS 
Alfred B. Fahsing, Dept. SG, Atascadero, Cal. 


A-Z PACKET 
Abyssinia, Afghanistan, Monaco, Roosevelt, 
Zanzibar, ete. Only 10¢ to Approval Applicants. 


LAKEWOOD STAMP CO. 
202308 ORCHARD GROVE AVE., ROCKY RIVER 16, 9. 


























WEIRD VOLCANO TRIANGLE 


GIANT GEO. WASHINGTON & OTHERS 





Six Colored pousder. Fst U.S. Commemeretine, 
Devils Island, Oth: Free with a vals. 
CAPITAL STAMP ‘COMPANY, Little Rock 7, Ark, 


34—BIG VALUE!—34 
TRIANGLES—DIAMONDS—AIRMAILS — ONLY 10¢ 
Including 7 SCARCE stamps from RUSSIA, 
EGYPT PYRAMIDS, AFRICA, OLD U.S., etc. 
ALL 34 only 10¢ to approval applicants 
Cactus Stamp Co., Desert Springs 22, Calif. 

= FREE — Famous American Set, Flag Set, 
National Parks Set, and Presidential Set 
to $5. Send 5¢ for 15 of the above stamps 
plus full particulars & Approvals. 


TRIBORO STAMP CO. 
145 Nassau St., Dept. 905, New York 38, NY. 
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RAYMAX 37-FB, MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. C. 








quiz-word PUZZLE 
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This puzzle is based on a famous Ameri- 
can saying. The instructions give you clues 
to the saying. When you finish the puzzle, 
write out the full saying on these lines. 











, 


Here are the clues: These are the first 
words of the Preamble to the Constitution 
of the United States: “23 A 20D  peo- 
ple of 20 D 5D States 833 D 16D 
32D 9A a 21D perfect 5 A.” 


1. Belonging to a woman. 

. International Labor Organization 
(abbrev. ). 

5. *Quotation word, meaning “joining to- 

gether.” 

7. You have fingers on it. 

9. *Quotation word, meaning “shape.” 
12. — — — Baba and the 40 Thieves. 
13. Armed fighting between two countries. 
14. You wipe your shoes on these. 

16. Horses like to eat this. 

17. This means “going in” to a place. 

19. Actions. 

20. Trademark (abbrev.). 

22. East-northeast (abbrev.). 

23. *Quotation word, meaning “you 
and I.” 

25. Sixty minutes. 

27. Genuine. 

29. Make a mistake. 

80. You have one of these on each side of 
your body. 

31. Take in food. 

33. Suffix meaning “action of” as in 
“bapt — — —.” 

34. Behold! 

35. Northeast (abbrev.). 


23 


1. Female deer. 
2. Yale University is known as “Old 


. Top of a building. 


(oy) 


5. *Quotation word, meaning “joined to-* 


gether.” 

. In no way; not at all. 

. Pig’s thigh. Also means a “bad actor.” 

. Alabama (abbrev.). 10. Rodent. 

. Used to address a married lady. 

15, Facial expression showing contempt. 

16. *Quotation word, meaning “command.” 

18. Between nine and eleven. 

20. °Quotation word—definite article. 

21. *Quotation word, méaning “greater in 
number.” 

23. Rather hot. 24. A shade tree. 

26. Russian mountain chain. 

28. Comfort. 

32. °Quotation word, meaning “in the di- 
rection of.” 

33. *Quotation word, meaning “within.” 


tm CO ~1 S> 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition. 


This is the last issue of Junior Scholastic this 
semester. So when you finish the puzzle, ask 
your teacher to let you see the answers, in 
the Teacher Edition. 





Answers to May 12 Quiz-word Puzzle 

ACROSS: l-asp; 4-wee; 5-meant; 7-toad; 
9-none; 12-Hal; 13-way; 14-Erie; 16-rage; 
17-clear; 10-emend; 20-ad.; 22-elk; 23-Mo.; 
25-Lear; 27-swan; 29-lag; W-ire; 31-for; 
33-sty; 34-G.1.; 35-oh. 

DOWN: l-awed; 2-sea; 3-Penn; 5-malice; 
6-toward; 7-the; 8-oar; 10-nag; ll-eye; 15- 
Elmer; 16-ranks; 18-eel; 20-all; 21-deaf; 
23-Mary; 24-one; 26-agog; 28-with; 32-R.L; 
33-so. 








now You can own 











Courtesy of the road 
began with Raleigh 








the 3 greatest names in cycling... 


ZRALEIGH § RUDGE @HUMBER 


a thoroughbred 
Sports Bike! 


3-SPEED GEAR SHIFT 
built-in with coaster brake 
The famous Sturmey-Archer 
TRI-COASTER 


Sports Light Coaster (IUustrated) 
$69.75 f.0.b. Boston, slightly higher 
in distant cities 


— 


P] 
| 
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RALEIGH INDUSTRIES OF AMERICA 
687 Boylston Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts 


Send me your free illustrated catalog with full technical 
details on the bike checked below. 


O RALEIGH OC] RUDGE 


These three famous bikes are built in England by men who ride bicycles 
themselves. They know cycling, and all the careful workmanship they 
put into men’s and women’s bikes goes into boys’ and girls’ models, too. 
CHECK THESE FEATURES! FREE CATALOG! Pb 
* 3 speeds take the strain out of pedaling — low gear for climbing hills, 
normal for comfortable cruising, high for cross-country speed. * Rear 
coaster foot-brake plus extra front hand-brake. * Light, strong, all steel 
construction with heavy enamel and heavy chrome finish. * Bike comes Add 


complete with pump, kitbag, tool set and genuine leather saddle. * Three 
frame sizes — 194", 21”, 23’. 


O) HUMBER 





























raw & DELICIOUS FLAVORS 
STRAWBERRY + RASPBERRY - CHERRY 
ORANGE «+ GRAPE + LEMON-LIME 
Buy All Six and Save 





CURTISS 


/ateacct Arp/ 


{f cOOLING 
REFRESHING 


had 






AE guerre ’ s J 
- AM A poh oe re . 


Fy 5c PACKAGE 


makes 


10 BIG GLASSES 


Cc CURTISS CANDY COMPANY _ Otto Schnering, Founder 


| makers of Baby Ruth. Butterfinger. Coconut Grove. Caramel Nougat. Dip candy baw. Saf-T-Pops. Fruit Drops and Mints 




















Try this tested 


plan to increase 


student reading! 






5-T 


10,382 teachers now use the Teen Age Book Club 


to promote broader reading of worth-while books 


HOW THE CLUB OPERATES 


The Teen Age Book Club stimulates 
young people of school age to read for 
pleasure by providing them with books 
of outstanding merit and high youth 
appeal—at a cost within their means. 


Zach month Club members may choose 
rom among 16 popular 25¢ and 35¢ 
‘ocket-size books—a total of 160 books 
each school year. Books are selected 
both for literary merit and youth appeal 
by a board of reading experts. Titles are 
widely varied so that all members may 
readily find books suited to their inter- 
ests and age level. Many titles are ex- 
clusive with the Club and cannot be ob- 
tained through newsstands, drug or de- 
yartment stores. List includes: 


Novels Classics Sports 
Short Stories Drama Animals 
Science Fiction Adventure Hobbies 
Mysteries Humor Reference 


NEED NOT BUY SPECIFIC NUMBER 


penn a Club does not obligate mem- 
ers to buy a definite number of books. 
They may buy as many or as few as 
they wish of the books offered during 
the vear. 








Kit of materials is free on request. 


COSTS NOTHING TO JOIN 


There are.no dues, no fees of any kind 
in the Teen Age Book Club. Books are 
mailed postpaid and a handy kit con- 
taining all materials for operating a 
Club is supplied free. This includes (1) 
a simple, easy-to-follow Manual of In- 
structions, (2) Class Membership Rec- 
ord, (3) order forms, (4) sample book, 
and (5) TAB NEWS-—a 4-page illus- 
trated bulletin containing descriptions 
of coming books. The Club is organized 
so that students can run it themselves 
with little or no work on the part of the 
teacher. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLU 


FREE DIVIDENDS 


A popular feature of the Club, and a 
strong incentive to the formation of 


| , regular reading habits are the free divi- 


dends. For every four books purchased, 
Club members choose a free book at the 
end of the semester. 


MAIL COUPON 
FOR FREE MATERIALS 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 

33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Please send, without cost or obli- 
gation, complete information on 
starting a Teen Age Book Club, in 
my class next fall together with a 


1 
| 
| 
l 
1 
| 
. free kit of materials. 
| 
! 
| 
l 
I 
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Name 





School Grade 





Address 
City._§.__Zone_— State. 








STW-5-4 
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Sponsored by 
Scholastic Magazines 


33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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WHAT'S ‘COMING? SummerTime’s Coming! 
WHAT'S COMING IN SUMMERTIME? Mmm! Just Look! 


Here are some of the features coming in SummerTime’s 5 big issues: 


SHORT STORIES (just the kind boys 
and girls like best) 


WILDERNESS 
ORPHAN. Story 
of a kangaroo 
that boxed! By 
Dorothy Cottrell. 





BEING A PUBLIC CHARACTER (Story 
of Spot, the dog that licked a lion) 
By Don Marquis. 

CHAMPIONS OF THE PEAKS (Lions, 
wild goats on roof of world) 

JACK JOHNSON (True story of a bear 
that went to Dartmouth College) 


UNUSUAL EXPERIENCES (True ac- 
counts of people in unusual oc- 
cupations) 


HEADLINER AT 
THE CIRCUS 
(Interview with a 
girl who walks 
a tight rope at 
45 degree 
angle)- 








ADVENTURES OF A JET PILOT (a jet 
pilot tells his own story) 

HOW A PHONOGRAPH RECORD IS 
MADE AT RCA RECORDING STUDIO 

STORY OF MAN WHO HAD A BEAR 


FUN WITH NATURAL SCIENCE (Re- 
creation in Nature’s Wonderland) 


HOW TO PRE- 
SERVE NATURE’S 
MIRACLES IN 
BEAUTIFUL LEAF 
PRINTS. 





HOW TO MAKE A ROCK COLLECTION 

HOW TO TAKE ANIMAL PHOTOS AT 
NIGHT 

HOW TO MAKE ANIMAL FOOTPRINTS 

FUN WITH A TELESCOPE 

PERSEID METEORS 


SPORTS (Stories about today’s top 
performers in sports) 


nw 
a WHY | BUNT by 
—~ Mickey Mantle, 

“Z slugging out- 
Fas fielder of N. Y. 


Yankees. 


HOW | PITCH by Robin Roberts, lead- 
ing pitcher of National League. 


HOW | PLAY SHORTSTOP by Pee Wee 
Reese, shortstop and captain of 
Brooklyn Dodgers. 





SUMMER PASTIMES (How to get the 
most out of your vacation) 


HINTS: FOR 
PICNICS AND 
OUTDOOR 
ROASTS. 


TIPS ON EARNING EXTRA MONEY 

MORE FUN IN FISHING 

HOW TO KEEP SKUNKS AND OTHER 
UNUSUAL PETS 

HOW TO CARE FOR YOUR DOG 

HOW TO MAKE BETTER PHOTOS 


PARTIES, GAMES, HOBBIES, ETC. 
(Summer fun for everyone) 


HOW TO IM- 
PROVE YOUR 
PING-PONG, 
AND HINTS 
ON OTHER 
GAMES. 





CROSSWORD PUZZLES 
STUNTS AND GAMES 
TRICKS, JOKES, RIDDLES 
HOBBIES 

PARTY SUGGESTIONS 


BOYS AND GIRLS! To get all this and more in 5 big issues of SUMMERTIME, starting June 15, give 
your teacher 50¢ for your subscription. DON’T DELAY! We can’t guarantee copies for late comers! 





















Teachers: Here’s latest news about SUMMERTIME’S youth- 
appealing contents. Please tear out and post on bulletin board. 
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FREE BOOK FOR YOUR CLASS LIBRARY WITH 10 OR MORE SUBSCRIPTIONS 





1954 POCKET ALMANAC 


This concise selective reference work 
gives information on many topics not 
covered by the usual almanac. Edited 
by the staff of the American Institute of 
Public Opinion, this 633-page manual 
gives up-to-date answers to questions 
you or your pupils are most likely to 


ask. 








THE POCKET GUIDE TO BIRDS 


Here’s a splendid new bird book for 
your nature study classes. In addition to 
the easy-to-read text, the book includes 
72 natural full-color photographs and 
78 careful and vivid drawings of repre- 
sentative birds from each family group; 
also visual key that makes bird identifi- 
cation quick and easy. 





OUR AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


This 300-page volume gives concise, 
authoritative answers to 1001 questions 
about our government—what it is and 
how it operates. Illustrated by numer- 
ous graphic pictograms, this useful book 
by Congressman Wright Patman em- 
bodies the rich experience of an expert, 
a member of Congress for over 25 years. 


ONLY A FEW DAYS LEFT! To get copies of the first issue of SUMMERTIME to our subscribers by June 
15th, we must receive orders very soon. To insure copies for your pupils, and a free complimentary 
copy for yourself, mail order form below as soon as possible. 


1 enclose my check [] 


Teacher’s Name is 


CLASS ORDER FORM FOR SUMMERTIME 


Please enter a subscription to SUMMERTIME for the summer 
of 1954 for each pupil whose name is shown below, at 50c 
per subscription. Please also send a complimentary sub- 
scription to me, together with the GIFT BOOK for my class 


money order [] for $ 








PLEASE PRINT 


library (free with 10 or more pupil subscriptions) which | 
have checked below. (Unless you direct otherwise, the free 
book will be sent to your school address, and the compli- 
mentary subscription will be sent to your summer address.) 


Remittance must 
(canspany a 


TEACHER’S SUMMER ADDRESS 





























School 
Street 
City Zone State 
FREE BOOK (With pd po pupil subscriptions) : ee tn mainly 
() Our American Government | of order 
PUPIL’S NAME SUMMER ADDRESS CITY ZONE STATE 

1 x 

2 

4 . 

4 











Continued on page 8-T 





Mae the coupon en the 


orclouing SUMMERT/ME — 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7-T 
PUPIL’S NAME ZONE STATE 










































































Mail Order and Remittance to: SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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